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XI. 


Ir will be remembered that Sir Donald Gallda, the last male representa- 
tive of Celestine of Lochalsh, second son of Alexander, third Earl of Ross 
of the race of Macdonald, and immediate younger brother of John, fourth 
and last Earl, died about 1518-19. Also that Donald Dubh, the son of 
Angus Og of the Isles, and grandson of the last Earl, was still in captivity 
in the Castle of Edinburgh when we last parted with the reader. We 
must at present leave him there, and return to 

Hueu, First or Sxeat, third son of Earl Alexander, and youngest 
brother of Earl John, and of Celestine of Lochalsh. Very little is known 
of Hugh’s doings. In 1460, accompanied by William Macleod ot Harris 
and “the young gentlemen of the Isles,” he made a raid into Orkney and 
ravaged the country. Hugh’s father, Earl Alexander, was taken prisoner 
to Edinburgh, and while there he dined with the Earl of Orkney, when 
“some sort of pudding was laid before them,” apparently containing suet 
or other such fatty substance. The Sleat historian, Hugh Macdonald, and 
the author of the Macvurich MS., are the only writers who take any 
notice of this expedition, which, it will be seen, was of considerable im- 
portance, though it had its origin in a boasting frolic between the respec- 
tive chiefs :—‘ Macdonald (Earl Alexander) pressed the Earl of Orkney to 
eat (the pudding), who said he would not eat ight. Macdonald replied, that 
as he himself was not used to such light, he would eat of it. The Earl 
of Orkney asked what sort of light was wont to be burnt in his presence. 
Macdonald turning about, and seeing Lauchlane Maclean behind 
him, desired the Earl to inquire at that man standing. Maclean said 
there was no other light but wax burnt before Macdonald. Upon this 
subject they discoursed until such time as the Earl of Orkney invited 
Macdonald to breakfast with him next morning. Macdonald invited the 
Earl of Orkney rather to breakfast with him, who answered, that his 
breakfast would be sooner ready. Macdonald said, not so. Wagers being 
laid, and pledges given on both sides, in the night time — of 
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Orkney sent twelve men through the town, desiring that none should 
dress or make meat ready for Macdonald that night, and likewise should 
supply him with no fuel for firing early in the morning. Maclean, getting 
up by times next day, could get no fuel, and remembered what happened 
the preceding night between the Earl of Orkney and his own master; 
whereupon he cut so many bows in their company, of which he made 
fire, and prepared a venison breakfast. Orkney being disappointed when 
called to breakfast with Macdonald, and much incensed, said to Macdonald, 
Do you think to equal or cope with me in power and authority? Mace- 
donald said he had a young son at home, who would be his equal and 
match in full, and would undertake to harrass his country, if he himself 
would procure liberty from the King. The Earl of Orkney said, if Mac- 
donald would undertake to fulfil his engagements, he would procure the 
King’s leave. These promises being ratified, they went home. At this 
time Macdonald gave the Isle of Tyree to Maclean, and sent his son 
Austine (Hugh), with all the young heritors of lands, to harrass the 
Orkney inhabitants, who expected and waited for their arrival, and had 
encamped in a little promontory pointing out in the sea, thinking the 
Islanders would land there, and be defeated on their landing. But Aus- 
tine took another course; for there was another point directly opposite to 
that in which the people of Orkney were encamped, separated by a long 
arm of the sea; here he landed his men. The Orcadians had to go round 
the head of this bay before they could come at their enemies. At first 
they came on furiously, but being as bravely resisted, they fell back in 
confusion, on which a great slaughter ensued, for the common people 
there are said to be no great warriors, whatever their gentry are. One of 
their best soldiers, called Gibbon, was killed. The Earl of Orkney him- 
self was killed, single-hand, by one of William Macleod of Harris’s men, 
called Murdo MacCotter, who was afterwards Maclean’s ensign-bearer, 
Having routed the enemy, Austin and his party began to ravage the 
country, that being the only reward they had for their pains and fatigue ; 
with which, having loaded their galleys, (they) returned home. Austine 
having halted at Caithness, he got a son by the Crowner of Caithness’s 
daughter, of the name of Gun, which at that time was a very flourishing 
name there, descended of the Danes. This son was called Donald Gallich, 
being brought up in that county in his younger years ; for the ancient 
Scots, until this day, call the county of Caithness Gallibh.”* 

Hugh Macdonald of Sleat, the first of this family, has a charter under 
the Creat Seal, dated 10th November 1495, as follows :— Hugoni Alex- 
andri de Insulis, Domino de Slete, fratri Joannis de Yle, Comitis Rossia, 
et heredibus suis masculis inter ipsum Hugonem et Fynvolam, Alexandri 
Joannis de Ardnamurchan, legitime seu illegitime procreatis seu procre- 
andis, @¢ ipsorum legitimis heredibus, quibus omnibus deficientibus here- 
dibus suis masculis post mortem prefate Fynvolz, inter ipsum Hugonem, 
et quam cunque aliam mulierem de concilio dicti Comitis, viz. Donaldi 
de Insulis Domini Dunnowaig et de Glynnis, Celestini de Insulis de 
Lochalche, Lachlani Macgilleoni de Doward, et Alexandri Joannis de 
Ardnamurchan, quibus deficientibus tunc de concilio ipsorum heredum 
vel ipsius deficientis heredis, electam super cartam sibi factam per dictum 


* Transactions of the Iona Club, pp, 306-307, 
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Joanntm de Yle, Comitem Ressie et Dominum Insularum, de data 28 
Junii 1449, testibus Donaldo de Insulis, Domino de Dunnowaig, et de 
Glynnis, Celestino de Insulis de Lochalche, fratre dicti Comitis, Lach- 
lano Macgilleon, Domino de Doward, Joanne Macgilleon de Lochboyg, 
Lachlano juvente Macgilleon, Magistro de Doward, Willielmo Macloyd de 
Glennelg, Roderico Macleod de Leoghys, Alexandro Joannis de Ardna- 
murchan, Joanne Lachlani Macgilleon de Colla, et Thoma de Moro, secre- 
tario dicti Comitis ac rectore de Kilmanawik, terris triginta mercarum de 
Skerehowg, duodecim mere de Benbecila, denariatam de Gergremyniss ex 
parte boreale de Uist, duab. den. de Scolpic, quatuor den. de Gremynes, 
duab. den. de Talawmartin, sex den. de Oroinsaig, dim. den. de Wanylis, 
et dim. den. de insula Gillegerve, una cum terris viginti octo mercarum 
de Slete, jacen. in dominio Insularum, tenend. de dicto Joanne de Yle.”* 

It will be observed that by this charter the lands named therein were 
to go to the descendants of Hugh of Sleat and Finvola of Ardnamurchan, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate. 

Having died in 1498, the same year as his father, John, last Earl of 
Ross and Lord of the Isles, Hugh of Sleat cannot properly be reckoned as 
one of the succeeding chiefs even of this line of the Macdonalds) He 
never did succeed to that honour. In addition to Sleat, which he occupied 
during the life of his father, we have seen by the charter of 1495, above 
quoted, that he also possessed lands in Uist and Benbecula, but during 
the rule of one of his successors, the whole of these lands are granted by 
Precept, dated 23d of August 1505, to the Chief of the Clanranald 
Allansons of Islandtirrim.t 

We have already seen that the legitimacy of both Celestine of Loch- 
alsh and Hugh of Sleat was called in question. At present we shall only 
refer the reader to the authorities quoted in No. 54, pp. 218-219—reserv- 
ing full discussion of the whole question for the special chapter which, 
later on, shall be devoted to a consideration of the rights to the CutersuHiP, 
according to the jus sanguinus, or right of blood. 

Hugh Macdonald, first of Sleat, married, first, Finvola, daughter of 
Alexander Macian (Macdonald) of Ardnamurchan, and by her had issue, 
one son—- 

1. John, who succeeded him as his heir. 

He married,(?) secondly, a daughter of Gun, Crowner of Caithness, by 
whom he had a son— 

2. Donald Gallach, who succeeded his brother John. He had also 

3. Donald Herrach, by a daughter of Macleod of Harris, whether 
legitimate or not cannot be ascertained, but there is no record, that we 
can find, of any marriage which has taken place between Hugh of Sleat 
and a daughter of Macleod of Harris. From Donald Herrach descended 
the Macdonalds of Balranald and others in the Western Isles, «| 

4, Archibald, or Gillespie Dubh, an illegitimate son, of whom hereafter. 

Hugh of Sleat died in 1498, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 

XL Jonny Macponatp, known as “John Huchonson,” or Hugh’s 
Son, second of Sleat, who is instructed by two charters, the one to Ranald 
MacAllan, of the Clanranald Allansons, of lands in Uist, and of some 


* Wood’s Douglas’s Por vol, ii., pp. 11-12 ; Reg. Great Seal, xiii., 150, 
vy Seal, vol, iii,, folio 15. 
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lands which belonged to John’s father, Hugh of Sleat, held by Ranald of 
John, Lord of the Isles, “ on the resignation of John Huchounson of Sleit, 
son and heir of the said deceased Hugh,” dated 5th of August 1498, the 
same year in which John succeeded to these lands on the death of his father, 
Hugh of Sleat. The other charter is in favour of “ Angus Rewathson 
Makranald, of the lands of Arrassaik, Keppath,” &c., also on the resigna- 
tion of John, Hugh’s son. 

This John Huchonson is found among those who made their submis- 
sion to the King at the Castle of Mingarry in Ardnamurchan in 1495, 
during his father’s life. 

He died, without issue, in 1502, and was succeeded, as representative 
of the family, by his half brother, 

XII. Doratp Gattach Macpona.p, third of Sleat. The strict legiti- 
macy of this chief has always been considered doubtful ; and we can find 
no record of any formal marriage by his father to the daughter of Gun, 
Crowner of Caithness. Even the family historian, Hugh Mac lonald, who 
on all occasions showed such an inclination to bastardise the descendants 
of all the other branches of the Macdonalds to glorify his own chief, does 
not assert that there was a formal marriage, and such was hardly possible in 
the circumstances which he describes. Indeed his MS., already quoted, 
is strong presumptive evidence the other way. The fact that his brother 
John made over all his possessions to the Clanranald Allansons past his 
own half-brother, has been held by some as an element which goes to 
strengthen the same assumption. In any case Donald appears to have 
had neither possessions nor influence, whatever may have been the reason. 
Gregory says on this point :—John, the eldest son of Hugh, having no 
issue himself, and having probably quarrelled with his brothers, made over 
all his estates to the Clanranald ; as well as those estates which had been 
claimed and forcibly occupied by that clan as those which had remained 
in his own hands.* The rest of the Clanhuistein, on John’s death, were 
thus left without legal rights to any landed property in the Isles; and 
being, moreover, viewed with jealousy by the Government, owing to their 
propinquity to the last Lord of the Isles, they were in a manner forced to 
become rebels. Donald Gallach, their leader, was, with another of the 
brothers, murdered by their own bastard brother, Archibald, or Gillespick 
Dubh, an unprincipled and ambitious man, whose atrocities seem to have 
been winked at by the Government, on the ground, probably, that his 
brothers were proclaimed rebels, whom it was desirable to exterminate. 
This happened about the year 1506 ; and Archibald, the fratricide, having 
endeavoured to seize the lands of Sleat, was expelled from the North Isles 
by Ranald Allanson, the heir of Moydart, to whom Sleat had been made 
over by John Huchonson, the last legal possessor. Taking refuge in the 
South Isles, where he joined himself to a band of pirates, Archibald, after 
a time, procured his own pardon, by delivering up to justice some of his 
lawless associates.t He then returned to Skye, and, being a man of 
ability, seized the command of his tribe, and exercised the office of Bailie 
of the extensive district of Trouterness ; his right to which, however ac- 
quired, was — by Government in 1510.” 


* Reg. of Great Seal, xiii,, 336-7; xiv., 141. John Huchonson had no brothers-german. 

+ Hugh Macdonald’s MS: Reg. of Privy Seal, iii., fo. 161, The pardon was granted 
att the intercession uf Argy 

¢ Highlands and Isles, - 07-8 ; Reg. Great Seal, iv,, fol. 70; Hugh Macdonald’s MS, 
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Gillespic Dubh appears, from all accounts, to have been remarkably 
violent and unscrupulous, even for the lawlessagein which he lived. Accord- 
ing to a copy of a MS., supplied to us through the courtesy of Mr Macdonald, 
Balranald, the lands of North Uist appears to have been at the time in 
possession of his ancestor, Donald Herrach, who then resided on the farm 
of Griminish. Donald Herrach’s natural brother, Gillespic Dubh, who is 
described as of “‘a designing and ambitious disposition,” was most anxious 
to obtain possession of the estate of North Uist, and “ contrived under 
some specious pretence to inveigle him (Donald Herrach) to the neigh- 
bouring Dun of Loch Scolpeg, where he had made arrangements for his 
destruction. He (Gillespic) and his associates being afraid of the personal 
strength of Donald Herrach, which, it is said, was uncommon even in 
those times, as ‘his single blow left seldom work for two,’ were conse- 
quently obliged to revert to stratagem and duplicity, even after they had 
their victim in their power. They proposed, after partaking of some re- 
freshments, that they should pass some of their time in some gymnastic 
feats (at which Donald was very expert), such as who should leap highest, 
they having previously contrived that one of the associates, named Paul, 
should place a thong, with a noose, through, or over, the wooden partition 
of the apartment in which they were assembled, and remain concealed on 
the opposite side, ready, when Donald would try the leap, to get the noose 
over his neck and strangle, or hold him, while Gillespig Dubh and the 
rest of his associates couid, with more safety to themselves, finish him. 
This they did by running a red-hot spit through his body. 

“ Gillespig got the lands for the time, as also possession of his (Donald 
Herrach’s) eldest son. Ranald, the other son, Angus Fionn, escaped to 
his friends in Skye. 

“ Some time afterwards, Gillespig visiting his eldest brother, Donald 
Gallach, in Skye, they went where a boat or galley had been built for 
him, and wishing to have Gillespig’s opinion of her, he observed that he 
thought that there was something deficient under her bow. Donald stooping 
down to see it, Gillespig Dubh drew his dirk and stabbed him to the heart. 

“ He had now got possession, not only of the two estates, but also of 
the heirs of his brothers, whom he had murdered. 

“ Gillespig afterwards resided in Uist, and what is most singular is, that 
he should preserve the lives of his nephews, the rightful heirs to the pro- 
perty, and that he should educate them with care ; but it is presumed that 
he was satisfied with acting as guardian, or, as it was then called, Tudor 
to the young men, and I do not believe he had any family of his own. 

“‘ These two young men, Donald Gruamach, son of Donald Gallach, and 
Ranald, son of Donald Herrach, grew up to manhood under the subjection 
of their unnatural uncle, but determining to take the first opportunity of 
ridding themselves of his thraldom and injustice, they resolved to quarrel 
with him at an early opportunity, which offering as they were in quest of 
deer, by Donald Gruamach’s letting slip his own dogs at the first deer 
they saw, at which Gillespig took offence, and challenged him for so 
doing. Donald retorting, said that he had a better right to the deer than 
lhe had, and at the same time striking his uncle, 

“ Gillespig, calling Ranald, desired him to give him his sword as the 
fellow had hurt him. Donald said, ‘Give it to him, Ranald, as he deserves, 
and remember your father’s death and my father’s,’ upon which Ranald 
drew the sword he carried for his uncle, and slew him with it on the spot, 
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This took place onasmall rising ground in the glen between Northand South 
Lee in Uist (called Crock Gillespig Dhui at Beallach-a-Skail), and Archi- 
bald is known to this day by the name of Gillespig duh Bheallach-a-Skail. 

* A servant who attended them at the time observed to Ranald, that he 
should strike a second blow, and that all would be clear before him, there- 
by intimating that by killing his cousin, Donald Gruamach, he would 
have the property. Ranald replied that he wished he had not done what 
he did. Upon the man’s finding that his advice was not followed, he left 
them and fled to Harris, where his descendants are at this day, known by 
the name of Stalkers, or Macdonalds of the second blow. 

“ Paul, who assisted with the thong at the murder of Donald Herrach, 
obtained lands at Balmore, in North Uist, from Gillespig Duh, but he 
occasionally resided for his better security at Dun Steingarry on Loch 
Paible, he being in terror of his life, after the death of his patron Gilles- 
pig Duh, from Donald Herrach’s sons, Ranald and Angus Fionn, the latter 
of whom came expressly from Skye for the purpose of revenging his 
father’s death. He wounded Paul as he was endeavouring to gain the 
sanctuary of Kilmuir, and an end was put to his life by a blind man that 
fullowed Angus Fionn on hearing of the pursuit, but in a manner too 
savage to be mentioned, There are some of Paul’s descendants at pre- 
sent in Benbicula. ; 

“Of this Angus Fionn were descended the Macdonalds of Trumisgarry. 
He generally resided at Dun Angus, at Orinsay. 

“ Ranald Mac Dhoil Yerrach went afterwards to Ireland, where he dis- 
tinguished himself in the wars carried on in the northern provinces of 
that country by the Antrim family, at that time very powerful. Being 
severely wounded, he returned to his native country accompanied by a 
medical attendant of the house of Maclean, whose posterity were settled 
afterwards at Cuidrach, in Skye, and of whom is descended Sir Lachlan 
Maclean of Sudbury. 

“ Ranald lived afterwards at Griminish, and frequently visited his 
cousin and chieftain, Donald Gruamach, who resided on his estate in Skye. 

“ On one occasion he found, on his going to Dunskaich in Sleat, that a 
party of the tribe of Clanranald were there, revelling without control, 
they presuming on the protection of their kinswoman, a daughter of Clan- 
ranald, the wife of their host, Donald Gruamach (who was himself of an 
indolent, passive disposition). Ranald, despising the pusillanimity of his 
relation, seized on twelve of them early one morning, and hung them up 
to the walls of the castle in front of the lady’s window, and going imme- 
diately to his friend told him that he was just setting off for Uist. He 
was requested to remain and partake of some breakfast previous to his 
departure, Ranald replied that he was afraid when the lady would look 
out of her window, the sight she would see would not incline her to 
thank him for his qorning’s work, and he immediately departed. 

“It is supposed that she afterwards instigated Black Finnon Mackinnon 
to murder Ranald, which took place some time thereafter at a spot marked 
by a Cairn on Druimard in Balmore, as he was on his way to pass the 
New Year with Donald Gruamach at Kirkbost, who had sent Finnon to 
Griminish for Ranald on New Year’s day, and on coming to Druimard, 
Mackinnon produced Donald Gruamach’s dirk (which he had stolen for the 
purpose) as a token that it was Donald Gruamach’s orders that Ranald 
should be killed by the people, which was done accordingly.” 
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The atrocious murder of Donald Herrach inthe manner above described, 
is corroborated in the New Statistical Account of the Parish of North UVist,* 
where it is related, in addition to the above, that “ Paul, at the moment 
Donald’s head was within the loop, drew the thong with savage determina- 
tion, and strangled him. From this circumstance he was called Paul na 
h-Eille, or Paul of the Thong. His life was short. Revenge, which, in 
barbarous ages, takes a summary mode of inflicting punishment, soon 
overtook him, In a few weeks thereafter, while Paul was building a 
stack of corn, from the top of it he observed, at some distance, a person 
of large stature rapidly moving towards the place. He hastily asked 
those around him from what airt the wind had blown the day before ? 
On being informed it was from the east, and a leading wind from Skye, 
he exclaimed, the person at a distance must be Angus, commonly called 
Aonas Fionn, or Fair, son of Donald Herrach, who possessed some part 
of Troternish in Skye, and that it was time for him to look to his own 
safety. At full speed he fled to the Church sanctuary at Kilmuir, a dis- 
tance of about three miles. Angus saw him at a distance, and, following 
him with still greater speed, just as he was crossing a small rivulet that 
bounded the sanctuary on the south side, bent his unerring bow, and the 
arrow pierced Paul in the heel. He fell; his legs in the water and the 
rest of his body on the land within the sanctuary, which to this day is 
called Shead Phoil, or Paul’s Field. This field forms part of the glebe of 
the parish. It is immediately adjoining the church, and the scene is 
pointed out about 100 yards from it. A blind man, a Chomhalt (foster- 
brother) of Donald Herrach, is said to have taken a brutal and indescrib- 
able revenge on Paul, which put an end to his lingering life. The 
memory of Paul na h-Eille is still held in universal detestation, while 
the descendants of Donald Herrach have since his time possessed and 
still possess large farms in North Uist. Loch Scolpeg, in which is, or 
rather was the dun, where Donald Herrach was so barbarously sacrificed 
to the evil passion of avarice, was some years ago drained by a gentleman 
living in its immediate neighbourhood ; and on the site of the dun he 
has erected a small octagonal building.” This erection the present writer 
saw still standing while on a recent visit to North Uist. 

It will be remembered that it was during the rule of the two last 
mentioned chiefs of Sleat, John Hughson and Donald Gallach, from 1501 
to 1506, that the Island rebellion under Donald Dubh took place, and both 
of them, with all the other vassals of the Lordship of the Isles, acknowledged 
his claim, and supported him in his attempts to regain the Lordship and its 
ancient possessions, In 1506, the same year in which Donald was cap- 
tured and imprisoned in Edinburgh Castle, Donald Gallach, as we have 
also seen, was murdered by his bastard brother, Gillespie Dubh, and 
during the whole of this period there is no evidence whatever that they 
ever claimed any right to lead the vassals of the Lordship of the Isles. 
On the contrary they followed Donald Dubh, while at the same time 
their lands were in possession of the Clanranald Allansons. 

Donald Gallach married Miss Macdonald, daughter of John (Cathanach) 
Macdonald of Isla and the Glynns in Ireland, ancestor of the Earls of 
Antrim, and by her had one son who succeeded him as representative of 
the family. (To be continued.) 


* Written by the Rev. Finlay Macrae, minister of the Parish, Footnote, pp. 170-171, 
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Dountutm CastLe was formerly the residence of Clann Domhnuill, called 
“The Lords of the Isles.” Sir Alexander Macdonald’s great-grandfather, 
viz., the first Sir James, built a large circular tower (now demolished) at 
the house of Monkstadt, in which the family resided afterwards for many 
years. An establishment was, however, kept up at Duntulm Castle for 
a long time after the death of Sir James. The last of the family born 
there was Domhnull Ban, only son of Sir Donald Macdonald, commonly 
called “ Domhnull a’ Chogaidh,” and great-grandson of Sir James. He 
was an amiable, much beloved, and promising youth, but he died, greatly 
lamented, by the bursting of a blood vessel, when on a visit to the Island 
of Berneray, in the Sound of Harris. The family afterwards resided 
alternately at Monkstadt, in Troternish, and at Armadale, in the parish of 
Sleat. William the “Taightear,” or Tutor, was likewise born in Duntulm 
Castle. His elder brother was Domhnull a’ Chogaidh, and their father 
was Sir Donald Macdonald, commonly called Domhnull Breac, who was 
married to Lady Mary Douglas. William the Taightear was major under 
the Earl of Mar in the battle of Sheriffmuir, and his brother Domhnull a’ 
Chogaidh, while on his way to that bloody field, was seized with a fit of 
paralysis at Perth, which disabled him from proceeding farther. On 
account of the part which Domhnull a’ Chogaidh and his vassals took in 
that rebellion, his estates were forfeited to the Crown. For some years 
afterwards the barony of Troternish was managed by a Government factor 
of the name of Donald Macleod, alias “Domhnull Mac Ruairidh Mhic 
Uilleim,” whose services were anything but acceptable to the inhabitants 
of Troternish. At length the property was returned by the Crown, not, 
however, to the rightful heir, but to William the Taightear, who got 
possession of it in his own name. No sooner, however, had this taken 
place than he delivered it over to his brother Domhnull a’ Chogaidh. The 
Taightear lived and died at Aird, a place about two miles north of 
Duntulm Castle. His remains were interred in the parish burying-ground, 
quite near the spot where the remains of the celebrated Flora Macdonald 
were buried many years afterwards. The funeral of the Taightear was at- 
tended by many thousands from all parts of Skye and of the adjacent isles. 
An idea may be formed of the number present on that occasion when 
it is stated that the procession was two miles in length, with six men 
walking abreast. Seven pipers were in attendance, who, by having been 
placed at certain distances in the procession, severally played the usual 
“‘coronach,” or funeral lament, all the way from the residence of the 
deceased to the cemetery. Upwards of three hundred imperial gallons of 
whisky were provided for the occasion, with every other necessary refresh- 
ment. Except the funeral of Flora Macdonald, which as to numbers was 
— attended, that of the Taightear was the largest ever known in 
kye. 

As has been already stated, the Crown appointed the above-named 
“ Domhnull Mac Ruairidh Mhic Uilleim” as Government factor over the 
barony of Troternish. He occupied the farm of Glenbrittle, on the 
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property of Macleod of Dunvegan, and in the parish of Bracadale. He 
was a man possessed of considerable talents and accuteness of mind—a 
firm adherent of the reigning Government, and an inveterate enemy to 
all who professed Jacobite principles. Donald was not only disliked, 
but was absolutely detested by all in Troternish over whom he was 
placed in authority. The bards of the time vied with each other in the 
composition of the most severe and cutting satires possible upon “ Mac 
Ruairidh” on account of the cruel manner in which he executed his 
commission. On one occasion he visited the remote district of Kil- 
maluag, in which stood the old castle of Duntulm, in order to meet with 
several delinquents who had failed to pay him their stipulated rent. 
Among the rest was a poor widow, whose husband, “ Ian Mac Dhomhnuill 
Mhic Alasdair,” had died the previous year from a fall over a rock, and 
whose two grown-up sons were soon after that drowned together by the 
swamping of their boat at Rutha-Hunish, in consequence of its having 
been overloaded with sea-ware. The afflicted widow, who occupied a croft 
in the hamlet of Erisko, near Duntulm Castle, had fallen considerably 
into arrears of rent, and the poor woman was looked upon by all who 
knew her as an object of great commiseration. The cruel, heartless factor 
was the only exception. After a short visit, and having received some 
refreshment at the house of a gentleman named Maclean in the farm of 
Shulista, he resorted to the humble dwelling of the widow at Erisko, 
about a quarter of a mile distant, in order to see about his rents. He 
rode a small pony, using a saddle such as was common in those days, not 
made of leather, but of finely plaited rushes or bent, of which material 
the natives made sacks for their corn and meal, as well as ropes and cables 
for their boats. He dismounted and met the widow at the door of her 
cottage. After he had given expression, in excited language, of his 
astonishment that the widow had failed to pay her rent and arrears, he 
asked her how many cows she possessed? She replied in tears, and said 
that she had only one cow. “One cow!” he retorted in an angry tone 
of voice. One cow! it is surely impossible that you can have but one 
cow on this good and extensive piece of land ; come, now, tell me the 
truth, my good woman,” By this time a considerable number of neigh- 
bours had gathered around to listen to the harsh conversation of the 
detested factor, when one after another assured him that the poor widow 
had but one cow. Hearing this, he demanded to have a sight of the 
solitary animal. Some of the bystanders, at the widow’s request, ran to 
a distant part of the poor woman’s lands and fetched the cow into the 
factor’s presence. “All right,” said the cruel-hearted official. “All right ; 
the animal is a good one. Come now, my lads, drive her along with me 
to yon castle, where I will get her safely secured, until she be sold at the 
highest price that can be obtained, to pay so much of that heedless 
woman’s arrears to the Government.” A number of young fellows yielded 
to his request, and drove the cow to the castle, which was but about six 
hundred yards off, and he himself accompanied them, leading his horse 
by its rustic bridle, On their arrival at the ancient seat of the Lords of 
the Isles, he said, “ Now, my lads, let us put the cow along with my pony 
into this park, which is well fenced, and they will remain there quite 
secure until the evening, when I will come to see them taken away.” 
All this was cheerfully agreed to, and the young men left the place along 
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with the detested factor—accompanied him to the end of the house of his 
friend, Mr Maclean, at Shulista, with whom he had promised to dine that 
day, and there they wished him a good afternoon. Once he had entered 
the dwelling of his host, the young men rushed away with all the speed 
in their power, and on arriving opposite to the small island of Tulm, near 
the castle, they launched a boat in a few seconds of time, rowed it to 
Glumaig, a suitable bay which lies around the castle rock, and in less than 
a quarter of an hour they had the widow’s cow and the factor’s horse 
safely located and fastened in the boat. This done, the craft being manned 
with eight gallant youths, set sail for the uninhabited island of Fladda- 
chuain, which, with oars and canvas, they soon reached, being only about 
eight miles distant. They landed the animals on the island, where a 
hundred such would have sufficient pasture all the year round, and this 
done they returned with all speed to the shore. In the evening the 
factor, along with Mr Maclean, walked to the castle and visited the park. 
They found the gate of it quite secure and apparently untouched as before, 
but lo! neither horse nor cow could be seen! The matter was a mystery. 
The factor himself declared that the gate had been untouched, and was 
just as he left it. The enclosure was examined round and round, and 
neither horse nor cow could have escaped over it, and still they were 
gone! By this time the youths who had secured the animals in the fore- 
noon had come up, and were equally astonished! One of them suggested 
to the factor that there was one way in which the fate of the animals 
could be ascertained, and that was by immediately consulting “ Isiobal 
Nic Raonuill,” who, as they alleged, had the faculty of second sight, and 
something more perhaps, and was quite able, if willing, to clear up the 
mystery. “ By all means,” exclaimed the factor, “let us get the woman 
immediately, if near at hand, that we may hear what she has to say.” 
Isiobal Nic Raonuill, who lived in a hamlet close by, was a decent, 
elderly woman, who had no more witchcraft or second sight than the man 
in the moon ; yet she was an acute, smart, and jocular old person in her own 
way, who was able at once to enter into any scheme or to adopt any 
device that might be suggested to her to throw light upon the mysterious 
event which had taken place at the castle park. One or two of the young 
men at once volunteered to go for old Isiobal, and accordingly set off 
without delay. Fortunately finding her at home, they explained the 
whole matter to her, and besought her to devise some plan: by which the 
disappearance of the animals could be accounted for. After pondering 
over the matter for some minutes, she said that the only contrivance she 
was able to think of, was to allege that they had been stolen by the 
fairies, who were known to be good little creatures, and always friendly to 
poor, destitute widows and orphans. Their dwelling-place was in “Tom 
an t-Sian,” a circuldr hill near the castle, where they always held their 
festivals and revelries. The scheme was a very feasable one, and one 
and all agreed to carry it into execution, In the first place the youths 
resolved to deck their witch in the most fantastic dress that their imagina- 
tion and time would permit them to devise. Isiobal was tall in figure, 
but slender in person. On the crown of her head they planted a man’s 
large, broad bonnet, from under which her long, tangled hair hung down 
in irregular tresses upon her shoulders, They encircled her brow with a 
belt of scarlet cloth, and around her loins they tied a girdle cut hastily 
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from the skin of a goat. Her feet were fortified with clumps of old worn- 

out shoes, which, by being by one-half too large, were fastened about her 

ankles with thongs of rough calf-skin leather. Her unearthly herma- 

phrodite-like appearance was very striking, and all was accomplished in a 

few minutes of time. Thus equipped, Isiobal and her young friends soon 

made their way to the park, at the gate of which the factor and several 

others stood patiently waiting their arrival. Her weird-like appearance, 

and her deep, hollow tone of voice struck the trembling factor with as 

much terror as should he have seen Hamlet’s ghost! “Woman,” said he, 

with a grave, terrified look, ‘can you by any means explain to me the 

disappearance of two animals from this park, a cow and a horse, while the 

gate and the fences around remain untouched?” ‘ Whose property were 

they? Did they belong to our dear lord and chief, Sir Donald? Please 

answer me that question.” ‘ No, woman, if woman you be, the horse 

belonged to me; and the cow is the property of Government, but lately 
belonged to the widow of “Ian Mac Dhomhnuill Mhic Alasdair,” which 
she gave me this morning inlieuof arrearsof rent.” “Gave you! Hoch,och! 
Gave you! You knave, you took the animal away, you robbed the destitute 
widow of her only cow, and mark the just but terrible retribution! Only 
one hour ago I heard a dismal noise, and on casting my eyes eastward over 
the castle rock, I beheld a strange sight, which I now, but did not then, 
comprehend. The clouds revolved in rapid circles, out of which flashes 
of red fire darted across the plain below. Never did midges more densely 
float in the air on a balmy summer evening than did thousands of green- 
garbed fairies in these ominous clouds, They seemed to be evidently in- 
furiated for some dastard deed that had been done in the neighbourhood 
of their favourite dwelling, which is that circular hill. While gazing 
with my eyes intent on the marvellous sight, I beheld the transformed 
figures of a cow and a horse rising up from the earth into the clouds 
until hidden from my view amid flaming fire and murky elements. The 
scene lasted but for about five minutes of time, so rest assured, O cruel 
man, that the fairies, who are the good friends of the fatherless and 
widow, have snatched away, and justly so, your horse and the widow’s 
cow into the secret chambers of their lovely dwelling-place, therein to 
keep them in safety.” The factor stood aghast, trembling with fear, but 
uttered not a word. He was, no doubt, greatly influenced by the various 
superstitions and fairy tales of his native isle ; and it is certain that he 
firmly believed in all that the rustic woman, with her second sight, had 
uttered in pure Celtic in his hearing. He made all haste to leave the 
place, which he never again visited. Eventually the property was restored 
by Government to its original owners, and the services of “ Domhnull 
Mac Ruairidh Mhic Uilleim,” to the joy of all concerned, were no longer 
required. It is needless to say that the island of Fladda-chuain was soon 
visited by the gallant young men, who gained their point so successfully 
with the heartless Government servant. The cow and horse were ferried 
ashore without delay, and the young friends who did so presented the 
widow with the horse along with her cow, as a small compensation for 
the sufferings of her body and mind, owing to the inhuman conduct of 
the Government factor. 

ALEX, MACGREGOR, 
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A Tate or Kwicutty Deeps Done 1x Oxp Days. 
—Tennyson, 





BOOK IIl,—“‘A SYLVAN COURT.” 
—_——— 


Cuapter XII. 

They looked to the countless isles that lie, 

From Barra to Mull, and from Jura to Skye, 

They looked to heaven, they looked to the main, 

They looked at all with a silent pain, 

As on places they were not to see again. 

—The Queen’s Wake, 

Tr was a dull, cold and cheerless morning in the month of October when 
the mist enshrouded the mountain tops and hung in snowy wreaths among 
the bare and leafless woods. In the bay of Oban lying under the shelter 
of the island of Kerrera and the promontory of Dunolly the waters were 
almost hushed to a murmur, or went lap, lap, lapping on the shingly 
beach, while away beyond the outward reets of rock that lay like shadows 
in the dimness of the horizon, arose the loud and sullen roar of the At- 
lantic ocean beating against the cliffs and stormy headlands of the coast. 

Black and stately were the towers and battlements of the stronghold 
of Lorn, with the great donjon keep perched like a huge raven on a 
solitary, dismal crag brooding over the solemnity of the surroundings ; 
and but tor the pale light that glimmered trom one of the lofty turret 
windows and the occasional shouts of the wakeful sentinels, all would 
have denoted slumber and desolation. 

Within her little chamber, where the light seemed to flicker so im- 
patiently, sat the fair Bertha, tearful and waiting. A large travelling 
mantle was thrown carelessly across the pallet, and gave some indication 
of the maiden’s clandestine intention to escape from her uncle’s castle. 
Her beautiful neck was ornamented with a rich collar of chaste and glit- 
tering gems, and her dark, velvet tunic was gathered around her slender 
waist by an embroidered girdle with a buckle of shining gold. The ex- 
pression on her countenance was extremely sad, but there was a look of 
resigned determination about the pale and firmly knit lips. As she sat 
in a state of almost dreamy insensibility to the perilous nature of the task 
before her, a gentle knock was heard at her door, and Nora, enveloped in 
a large Highland plaid, immediately entered. A smile of mutual but 
momentary gladness lit up the lovely features of the cousins as they 
rushed into each other’s arms and silently embraced, until the tears stole 
down their lovely cheeks, and the word “ Bertha,” mingled with that of 
“Nora.” At last they must part. 

“ And will you really go?’ was the first question of the dark-eyed 
beauty as she gazed supplicatingly into the tear-stained blue orbs of her 
cousin, whom she had loved with the love of a sister. 

“ You know I must,” was the answer. “I have striven against all 
hope for your sake, sweet cousin (as she kissed her), but I can bear your 
father’s insults no longer. I hope to escape in safety. Still it seems so 
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dreadful to go and leave you behind me. Will you not join me in my 
flight? Think how happily we might live together away from the broils 
and intrigues of Dunolly on the banks of Loch Awe, secure within the 
walls of my father’s fortress, where no enemy or cateran dare approach on 
pain of losing life or limb.” 

“ Nay, Bertha, it cannot be, however much you wish it and I would 
enjoy it. I'd rather have you stay if you were happy.” 

“ Alas, happiness has been far from me ever since your father ceased 
to be kind, but your presence has at all times been a consolation in my 
misery, and I feel that leaving you is one of the greatest sorrows of my 
life. You are the only friend I have in the world, for my father, though 
I know he loves me and I love him beyond all earthly things, is too 
much engrossed in affairs of state to be a companion to me in my solitude.” 

“Friends you have, fair cousin, dearer than I can be,” said Nora sig- 
nificantly. ‘“ As for the gallant Dermond, well, his fate, I fear, will never 
be known, but there is the valiant and handsome Clement, who may rival 
his cousin in your affections, and be a solace to your wounded heart. 
Friends, forsooth, why you have more friends and lovers than I can boast 





“ But I have also more enemies,” interposed Bertha. 


“ Ah, yes, that is so,” assented Nora. ‘“ You awaken hate as well as 
love, and I may as well tell you in secret that for a while I did not know 
whether to hate or love you most, but my better nature, after a strong 
struggle, overcame my jealous womanhood. If you had not been here— 
if we had not met—what might have taken place—but let me not think 
on’t ; I have stiffled my passion, and I have learned that love has less to 
gain than sacrifice ; there are more pains than sweets.” 

“ How could I help it, Nora, I loved as you loved, where it would 
have been wrong not to love, and you had the advantage of me in rank 
and beauty. You had strength of will to overcome your feelings, but I 
was weak and impulsive—devoured with a consuming passion which I 
could not stifle. I may be too selfish and womanly, but I am satisfied to 
know you have forgiven me an injury which few of our sex can pardon.” 

“ Manly, sympathetic, and romantic as his disposition was, there was 
nothing to satisfy him in my position, but you had need of a champion, 
and he gallantly proferred his services.” 

“ And like a noble chieftain full of knightly chivalry,” said Bertha as 
she wiped the glistening tears from her cheeks, “ he has died in carrying 
out the behest of his mistress—but a truce with the subject, ’tis time to 
go. I must not keep Clement waiting.” 

“ You will not stay then. Think of the dangers to which you expose 
yourself. Moreover, I hope you are not too rash in trusting your person 
to the keeping of yon fiery blooded youth.” 

“T have every faith in Clement,” returned Bertha. ‘“ Although he 
has not the handsome features, dark locks, and splendid eyes of Dermond, 
there is a suggestive resemblance, and I can trust implicitly his frank and 
fearless look. Besides it would be madness for me to stay when your 
father’s absence presents the opportunity of escape. He might return to- 
morrow and not go forth for many a day, full of fearful misery tome. I 
only hope he may not fall in with us on the way.” 
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“ Well, I suppose it must be,” said Nora, as she assisted her cousin to 
adjust her silken hood. 

“‘ You know the boat lies in the Western bay, and Duncan awaits be- 
low to escort me.” 

Having kissed farewell, they approached the door, but Bertha stopped 
as if afraid to proceed further. 

“T have been thinking,” she said, “ I cannot go without Kate.” 

“You must or give up all hopes of escape,” was the answer. 

** Pardon me, but I cannot,” said Bertha. “She has been so faithful 
to me in everything that I cannot think to distrust her in this. Besides, 
I should weary my life away without her.” 

“ Believe me, Bertha,” said Nora, evidently much irritated, “ she can 
only be an encumbrance. If you agree to stay I can send Duncan to the 
place of rendezvous with a message to Clement, but if you resolve to go 
the dangers are great, and the utmost precaution is necessary to ensure 
success. If Clement had thought it advisable to take her with you he 
would not have objected so strongly to your wish. Meanwhile you must 
make your own dear self secure, and I will arrange for Kate following you 
after your arrival at Loch Awe.” 

“ As you say then,” said Bertha. ‘ You will at least let me take fare- 
well?” 

For that purpose she tripped across the apartment into the anti-cham- 
ber where her bower-maiden lay dreaming of Olave and all the little in- 
trigues with which she and her mistress whiled away the dreary days at 
Dunolly. Bertha stooped to imprint a loving, farewell kiss on the girl's 
cheek, but she kissed so fervently that Kate started up rosy from her 
slumbers, rubbed her eyes, and, looking around with a strange bewildered 
air, gazed for a moment on the pale and anxious features of her mistress. 
On noticing the travelling habit she immediately divined the cause of the 
untimely awakening, and springing from her resting-place she fell at 
Bertha’s feet, and, seizing her kirtle skirts, pleaded that her “ dear mis- 
tress” would not leave her alone in a place which had latterly become so 
hateful to her. Opposition but increased her vehemence, and almost 
threw her into hysterics. In a few moments she had donned her clothes 
and resolved to follow. 

“ Nay, good lady, I will go with you,” she insisted, “ and see that no 
harm comes by you.” 

“ Stay, my girl,” was Bertha’s answer. “ You mustn’t—you cannot 
go with me. I shall be back instantly.” 

Nora, who now came upon the scene, endeavoured by threat and en- 
treaty to quiet her, but all was useless. Kate was determined, and there 
was no hope of overruling her. She would not even consent to be silent, 
and it was feared that her violence would alarm the garrison. 

“Let her go, dear cousin,” said Bertha at last. “I would rather 
not go as go withont her.” 

“ Perhaps it will be as well then,” said Nora, in a half-consenting tone. 
* You must haste at any rate, if you intend going, and you must blame 
yourself if the enterprise miscarries. The captain may by this time be 
going his rounds, and if he surprises the guard in the guard-house all may 
be lost.” 

Before leaving Bertha cast a sad and regretful look around the little 
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chamber where she had spent so many happy as well as weary days. 
Nora lighted both safely down stairs till they reached the seaward plat- 
form. Here greater care had to be exercised in order to escape observa- 
tion. The great iron door from which they emerged was cautiously shut 
and locked by Nora. As they attempted, however, to reach the little 
turret with the secret outlet, a sentinel on guard unshouldered his pike 
with the words, “ Stand and unfold yourselves.” Bertha and Kate in- 
stantly shrunk back as the weapon was threateningly advanced, but Nora 
fearlessly drew her poinard and commanded him to withdraw and let 
them pass. On observing Nora of Lorn he drew back, but, not to be 
outdone, he insisted on the execution of his duty, demanding to know 
their intentions or he would alarm the garrison. 

“ Duty !” exclaimed Nora. “ Your duty is to obey, and I command 
you to clear the way.” 

“ Nay, pardon me, madam,” returned the sentinel. ‘“ My duty is to 
defend this passage against all comers, whether from within or without.” 

Thus their progress was about to be stopped but for Kate, who now 
advanced and addressed the pikeman. 

‘“‘ Shame on you, Conrad, for a cowardly knave,” she said. “ Duty, 
forsooth. Hast no more chivalry than mouth before defenceless damsels 
and call it duty. Down with your pike and unlock the gate.” 

At the same time she shook her little hand in the sentinel’s face, 
grasped at his weapon, and held it firmly while she ordered him to take 
the keys from Nora and open the turret door. 

Nora and Bertha stood aghast in astonishment as the submissive senti- 
nel took the keys to open the door, but all his efforts were of no avail, as 
the lock had grown rusty with the lapse of years, and would not stir. 
All tried to turn the key successively, but failed. Kate put the handle 
of the pike into the ring, but only succeeded in splintering the weapon. 
Conrad, seizing the iron head, thrust it into the ring, and twisted with his 
whole strength until he wrenched the head from the key. The only re- 
source remaining was to make an attempt to reach the main gateway and” 
endeavour to escape thereby. Conrad, who was now all submission, 
directed them to follow him. They gained the court-yard in safety, and 
as they neared the guard-house the discordant notes of a Bacchanalian 
song gave evidence of the ale-cup’s frequent visitations. Here they were 
not allowed to pass without molestation. 

“ What, ho! my pretty winches! where away?’ shouted a portly 
guardsman, staggering from the door-way. 

“ Peace with your insolence !” returned Conrad, reprovingly. ‘Can 
my lady not pass to matins without being accosted by every drunken 
guardsman on the way. Command the portcullis to be raised for my lady 
and her train.” 

Ashamed of his effrontery, and smarting from the rebuke, the muddled 
guardsman obeyed, and by his alacrity seemed to apologise for his con- 
duct. The portcullis was drawn up, the gates unbarred, and the draw- 
bridge let down. Nora and Bertha kissed farewell, and under the. safe- 
guard of Duncan, who waited without, cantered down the hill slope hanging 
on the arm of her faithful bower-maiden. Feeling free after a long period 
of confinement, Bertha tripped airily over the turf, and wiping the last 
tear-drop from her cheek, seemed to surpass the lively Kate in her cheer- 
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fulness. As the embarking spot lay on the other side of the bay, opposite 
the castle, they had to make the whole circuit of the shore, and it was 
only as they neared the place of appointment that Bertha seemed to 
realise the perilous nature of the step she had taken. She had never 
doubted Clement until now, when a strong suspicion took possession of 
her mind, and she almost halted in her progress. 

A huge rock jutting out into the sea, and rising like a barrier in their 
path, marked the place of rendezvous, As they approached they were 
saluted by a tall and gallant-looking youth, whom Kate was first inclined 
to regard as Dermond, but on closer scrutiny recognised as Clement. 
Nothing passed save the formal civilities which Bertha was almost too 
faint to render. Clement assisted her into the boat, and as soon as she 
had gained her seat in the stern he proceeded to push off, as Kate and 
Duncan were exchanging farewells, but Bertha, observing the movement, 
recovered herself and ordered him to back oar for her waiting-maid in a 
tone he could not disobey. 

“ Do you not wish your other attendant as well?’ Clement inquired, 
as Kate leaped gaily into the boat. 

“ Not unless you require him,” was the answer. 

After hesitating a moment, Clement flung Duncan a few silver pieces; 
and the boat was soon going steadily through the waters with the bright 
green lights flashing from the bow and oar-dips. 


(To be Continued.) 








THE LUCKNOW (ONTARIO) CALEDONIAN GAMES are to be held this 
year on the 8th of September. We wish our good friends and their Chief every success, 


THE PROPHECIES OF THE BRAHAN SEER.—This curious and popular 
book is again out of print so far as the publishers, A. & W. Mackenzie, are concerned ; 
but we understand that Mr James Melven and Mr James H. Mackenzie, booksellers, 
Inverness, and Mr James Keith, Dingwall, have still a few copies on hand, at 3s 6d. 
We have, however, eleven copies of the large-paper edition, printed on toned paper, 
remaining, at 7s 6d. Only 75 copies of the latter were printed. 


THE CLAN MACKENZIE IN SARNIA, ONTARIO, CANADA, — The 
multitude of Mackenzies here has a distracting effect upon some people. An Irishman 
coming from Cote St Paul in 1878 was much disturbed from this cause. Shortly after 
arriving he had need of some lumber, and was told to go to Mackenzie’s; then he 
wanted hardware, and he was again referred to Mackenzie. His wife enquiring for a 
draper was told to go to Mackenzie’s. He needed a tinsmith, it was still Mackenzie. 
Furniture was needed, and again it was Mackenzie. He asked who was Mayor, and 
he was told Mackenzie. He needed a lawyer, and he was referred to Mackenzie. He 
inquired who was running for Parliament—it was again the invariable Mackenzie, 
He ventured to ask who was running against him, still the answer was the same— 
Mackenzie. “Tare an ages,” he exclaimed, “carry me back to Cote St Paul; they 
are all Mackenzies.”—London ( Ont.) Free Press. [The ex-Premier of Canada, the 
Hon, Alexander Mackenzie, belongs to Sarnia.—Ep. C.M.] 
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THE HIGHLAND RIFLE (ROSS-SHIRE) MILITIA. 
9 


For some years past we have had the pleasure of attending the annual 
inspection of this distinguished Highland Regiment of Militia, admitted 
by all the military critics to be one of the most efficient, if not indeed the 
crack militia regiment of the United Kingdom. The district from which 
it was originally raised comprised the counties of Ross, Moray, Nairn, 
Cromarty, Caithness, and Sutherland, and the islands of Orkney and 
Shetland. It has occurred to us that a sketch of its origin and history 
might prove interesting to many throughout this wide district, and through 
the courtesy of Colonel Ross of Cromarty, who has the distinguished 
honour of commanding this fine body of men, and Captain Stewart (of 
the 78th Highlanders), Adjutant of the regiment, we are placed in a 
position to give the following interesting particulars from the records of 
the corps. 

The regiment was first raised and embodied at Fortrose and Dingwall, 
on the 23d of April 1798, and consisted of eight companies ; the officers 
being—Colonel, Francis Lord Seaforth ; Lieutenant-Colonel, James Earl 
of Caithness ; Major, William Wilson (appointed a month after the em- 
bodiment of the corps); Captains, Kenneth Mackenzie, John Gordon, 
Lewis Dunbar, Sackville Sutherland, and Dougald Gilchrist ; Adjutant, 
Donald Fraser. There were also 1 captain-lieutenant, 9 lieutenants, 6 
ensigns, paymaster, quartermaster, surgeon, surgeon-mate, 26 sergeants, 
24 corporals, 16 drummers, and 184 privates. The regiment was originally 
called the Ross, Sutherland, Caithness, and Cromarty, or 2d North 
British Militia, and during the first four years of its existence seems to 
have secured for itself the reputation which it has ever since so well 
maintained untarnished. In 1802 the regiment received the thanks of 
the King and both Houses of Parliament for their good services ; and on the 
23d of April in the same year, Lieutenant-General R. Vyse, commanding 
His Majesty’s forces in North Britain, addressed a letter to the Colonel, 
Lord Seaforth, from which we extract the following :—“ Though I am 
perfectly sensible that no individual praise can increase that satisfaction 
which your Lordship and the regiment under your command must at this 
moment so fully and completely deserve from those well deserved acknow- 
ledgments which you have received from your sovereign and the hereditary 
legislators and representatives of your country, yet, having had the honour 
of commanding in North Britain almost since the formation of your regi- 
ment, and having seen its daily progress to its present state of discipline 
and improvement, I beg leave to add to the general approbation my 
humble tribute of applause and the grateful offer of my thanks for that 
general, exemplary good conduct, of which I have now so long been a 
witness, and which convinces me, that if any presumptuous enemy, as was 
often threatened during the late war, had dared to invade the coasts, or 
to disturb the tranquillity of this happy country, that the North British 
Militia would have nobly emulated the glorious conduct of their country- 
men on the plains of Aboukir and Alexandria.” 

In 1802 the regiment was, including officers and men, 439 strong, 
when, on the first of May, it was disbanded at Inverness, except the 
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adjutant, sergeant-major, 24 sergeants, and 12 drummers, who were 
ordered to be quartered in Tain. During this period the regiment served 
at Banff, Cullen, Portsoy, Aberdeen, Fort-Charlotte (Shetland), Montrose, 
Arbroath, Kirkcaldy, Cupar-Fife, St Andrews, Dysart, Stirling Castle, 
Falkirk, Inverness, Fort-George, Nairn, Forres, Dingwall, and Fortrose, 

It was again embodied at Tain and Thurso, on the 12th of March 
1803, and was called the 5th Ross, Caithness, Sutherland, and Cromarty 
Militia, consisting of eight companies from these counties. On the 20th 
of August following a supplementary quota of 290 officers and men was 
raised, which brought the corps up to a total strength of 900 officers and 
men. The supplementary quota was, however, discharged on the 28th of 
July 1805. 

Lieutenant-Colonel James, Earl of Caithness, resigned on the 25th 
February 1799, but was re-appointed on the 18th December 1802. 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Brodie was appointed 26th February 1799, but 
was among the disbanded on Ist May 1802. R. B. Aineas Macleod of Cad- 
bol was appointed major on the 13th of January 1803. William Robert- 
son, captain 21st May 1798, became major on the 3d of August 1803. 
Sir James Dunbar became captain, 24th of December 1799, but was 
among the disbanded on the Ist of May 1802. Forbes Mackenzie, 
captain on the 8th September 1801, resigned 1st May 1802, re-appointed 
21st March 1803, but resigned 7th of August 1804. 

At Norman Cross, on the 24th of July 1808, every man in the regi- 
ment—officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates—volunteered to 
extend their services to Spain, and three days thereafter His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, Commander-in-Chief of the British Army, 
signified to Major Robertson, the other officers, and men of the corps, his 
satisfaction at the zeal and spirit evinced by them, and informed them 
that he would with pleasure communicate their wishes to the King. 

From 1803 to the date of its disembodiment in 1814 the regiment 
served in Tain, Thurso, Fort-George, Aberdeen, Glasgow, Norwich, Yar- 
mouth, Norman Cross, Chelmsford, Woodbridge, Harwich, Hilsea, Fort- 
Cumberland, Gosport, Fort-Monkton, Portsmouth, Bow, Bromley, Strat- 
ford, Islington, Tower of London, Leith, Musselburgh, Dalkeith, Viewfield, 
Esk Mills, Peebles, Penicuik, Paisley, Pollockshaws, Lichfield, Portchester 
Castle, and Portsea, after which it was again disembodied at Tain on the 
2d September 1814. On the death of Lord Seaforth, Charles Mackenzie 
Fraser was appointed colonel, on the 17th of May 1815. The regiment 
was re-embodied at the same place, on the 1st of August 1815, from whence 
it marched to Port-Patrick on the 2d of November following, and em- 
barked for Ireland. There it rendered good service in Belfast, Newry, 
and Armagh, and afterwards returned to Dingwall, where it was again 
disbanded on the 10th of June 1816, since which date the corps has 
not been away from the North, until a few years ago, when a number 
joined the Reserve, as will be seen hereafter. The regiment was out for 
training in 1820, 1821, 1825, and 1831, in which latter year the number 
of the corps was changed from the 5th to the 96th. 

After the last training of the regiment in 1831, the whole Militia force 
of Great Britain was allowed gradually to die out; the vacancies on the 
permanent staff of this corps were not filled up, and the quotas from the 
several counties were not balloted for. But in 1852 the Militia was re-or- 
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ganised throughout the Kingdom ; the chief difference between the system 
then adopted and the one previously in existence being that voluntary en- 
listment was for the first time substituted for the ballot. On the 11th of 
August 1854 an Act of Parliament was passed for raising a Militia force 
in Scotland by voluntary enlistment, at which time the permanent staff of 
the once distinguished Ross-shire Militia regiment consisted only of the 
adjutant, Alexander Mackenzie, and one sergeant. The Russian War was 
now raging, and it was thought prudent to embody the whole Militia of the 
United Kingdom. An order was issued to that effect, and the Ross-shire 
regiment was embodied accordingly at Dingwall, on the 6th of March 1855, 
The strength of the corps on this occasion was only 261 officers and men. 
The officers present were—Colonel Charles Mackenzie Fraser; Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Hon. James Sinclair; Captains H. Mackenzie Fowler (of 
Raddery), J. J. Grove, and G. W. H. Ross (of Cromarty) ; Lieutenants 
P. Maclean, C. Munro, and J. Mackenzie ; Ensigns H. L. Maclennan, G, 
S. Smith, W. Houstoun, and F. J. Sinclair; Adjutant and Captain Alex, 
Mackenzie ; and Surgeon J, Wishart. 

When the re-organisation of the Scotch Militia took place, the Ross- 
shire regiment was ordered to be a rifle corps. It was then intended 
that all Scotch Rifle Militia regiments should be clothed in grey, and the 
men of this corps were accordingly provided with light grey shell jackets, 
with light green facings, trousers and forage-caps of the same colour, and 
black accoutrements. They were armed with the Brunswick rifle and 
sword. The officers wore green frock-coats, trousers with black braid, 
forage-caps of the same, a light infantry sash, black patent leather sword- 
belt, and sword with steel scabbard. The sergeants of the permanent 
staff were clothed the same as the Rifle Brigade. On the 14th of May 
1855 the regiment marched to Fort-George, and for the first time after its 
embodiment, was, on the lst of June following, inspected by Major- 
General Viscount Melville, K.C.B.; the number of officers and men 
present being 311. Soon after the inspection the dress uniform was 


served out to the men, the same exactly as that worn by the Rifle Brigade ; 


Government having meanwhile given up the idea of dressing the Scotch 
rifle regiments in grey. The officers were dressed in a similar manner. On 
the 22d of September Colonel Mackenzie Fraser retired from the active 
command of the regiment with the rank of Honorary Colonel, whereupon 
Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. James Sinclair (who, on the resignation of 
Lord Berriedale on the 25th of August 1830, obtained his Lieutenant- 
Coloneley) became Colonel-Commandant of the regiment. He died shortly 
after, on the 18th of January 1856, after which, on the 11th February 
1856, Major G. W. H. Ross of Cromarty was appointed Lieutenant- 
Colonel-Commandant of the regiment. On the 23d of June, in the same 
year, the corps was disembodied at Dingwall, and the thanks of Her 
Majesty and both Houses of Parliament were awaded to the regiment for 
their services. They were not called out in 1857, but in 1858 they were 
called out for 21 days’ training at Fort-George. 

Colonel Ross in 1858 addressed a series of recommendations to the 
Royal Commission on Militia then sitting, for the improvement of dis- 
embodied regiments, most of which were afterwards adopted by the 
Secretary of State for War. -The regiment was gradually gaining in 
strength, the total number of effectives in 1859 being 531, as against 431 
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in 1858, and 318 in 1856. After the training of 1859 the commandi 

officer obtained permission and attended with two sergeants at the School 
of Musketry at Hythe, where he went through the same course of 
musketry as is prescribed for instructors in the army, thus qualifying 
himself thoroughly for his position at the head of this distinguished regi- 
ment. Previous to the training of 1860 the Brunswick rifles and swords 
were called in and the regiment supplied with the long Enfield rifle and 
bayonet. This year the commanding officer feeling that the men could 
never be properly trained under the system then in force, sent a most im- 
portant and well considered memorandum to the Secretary of State for 
War, regarding the instruction of the regiment in musketry. Many of 
these were afterwards adopted by the War Office, and we regret that the 
space at our disposal will not admit of our quoting some of them at length. 

On the 4th of May 1860 Colonel Ross received an answer to his memo- 
randum, in which he was informed by the Secretary of War that he would 
“ sanction as an experiment” the calling out of the regiment for training 
in three divisions. The sanction, however, came too late for that year, as 
the notices to the men had been already issued ; but previous to their dis- 
missal, the companies, which were hitherto made up indiscriminately from 
the various counties, were formed into three companies of Ross and 
Cromarty men, two Caithness, and one Sutherland company, with the view 
of calling them out in three divisions the following year, 

It appears from the records that the commanding officer “ had always 
been of opinion that the Highland dress would be the best for the regiment. 
He was aware that in a regiment composed exclusively of Highlanders (the 
only one now so distinguished) the fact of their wearing the old dress 
would excite a strong feeling of attachment to the corps, that it would 
become much more popular throughout the district, and that the ranks of 
the regiment, which had never been completed since the ballot was given 
up, would soon be filled. The dress, he thought, would be particularly 
appropriate to a rifle corps, and for a militia regiment would be much 
more convenient in many ways.” He accordingly applied to the Secretary 
of State, through the Honorary Colonel and the Lord Lieutenant, that at 
the next issue of clothing the regiment might be equipped in the Highland 
dress, which request was granted in a letter dated 28th November 1860, 
and from and after this date the regiment was called “The Highland 
Rifle Militia.” It was called out for training in 1861 in three divisions, 
and the experiment “ proved completely successful” in every respect, 
The men were supplied with the Highland dress as follows :—Rifle green 
doublets, Mackenzie tartan kilts, brownish-grey hose, round flat bonnets 
with the regimental crest, and black goatskin sporrans, with brass tops 
from an old pattern ; and, it is said, “the numbers that attended this 
training as compared with previous ones are a sufficient proof of the 
popularity of the dress.” At the end of the training the long Enfield 
rifle was called in, and the short Enfield supplied to the regiment. This 
year (1861) the Secretary of State introduced a system of Preliminary 
drill for recruits, and authorised officers of militia to be drilled for one 
month on appointment, at the headquarters of their corps, in terms of the 
improvements previously suggested by Colonel Ross in his letter addressed 
to the Royal Commission on Militia, already referred to, and this, in a 
great measure, did away with the necessity of calling out the regiment for 
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training in separate divisions. On the 23d September in the same year 
Sir Kenneth 8. Mackenzie of Gairloch, Bart., who had previously, from 
2lst April to the 12th of August 1855, held the post of captain, was 
again re-appointed. Under date of 1863 we are told that “ crime of any 
kind has hitherto been almost unheard of in the regiment, and drunken- 
ness is very rare indeed ; in fact there have been several trainings when 
not a single case of drunkenness has been brought before the commanding 
officer.” And the inspecting officer, Colonel Sir John Douglas, K.C.B., 
complimented the men for their “ appearance, efficiency, and remarkably 
good behaviour.” In 1866 the following changes were made in the dress 
of the non-commissioned officers and men :—(1) A medium tartan of the 
same pattern worn by the 78th Highlanders was substituted for the soft 
tartan formerly worn ; (2) belted plaids were given to the volunteers of 
the regiment ; (3) a set-up bonnet was substituted for the flat bonnet, 
with the addition of a grouse wing; and (4) hose-tops of Rob Roy 
pattern and brown canvas gaiters were given in place of the grey worsted 
hose. 

In 1867 Colonel Ross intimated to the men that he had received a 
circular from the Secretary of State for War, in which it was stated that 
commanding officers of Militia were to be permitted to exercise their dis- 
cretion in allowing the men of their regiments to volunteer to an extent 
not exceeding five per cent of their establishment, and that he, for one, 
intended to exercise that discretion by allowing the full number to go. 
He spoke highly of the Army, in which he had served himself, and stated 
that he never ceased to regret having left it. He expressed his opinion 
that a soldier was better off in many ways than a labourer or farm servant, 
and when everything was considered—the excellent education obtained, 
the good-conduct pay and the pension, the care taken of him when ill, 
and the regular pay—that it was even better than the position of the 
skilled artisan, He told them that “there was an illustrious Prince at 
the head of the army, a thorough-bred soldier, who had won his medals in 
some of the hardest fought battles of modern times—a true soldier's friend, 
and one who never ceased to devote his whole time and talents to the 
improvement of the position of the soldier. He (Colonel Ross) had given 
them his advice as an impartial friend, and he would now introduce to 
them Captain (Thomas) Mackenzie, of that gallant corps, the 78th Ross- 
shire Buffs, who bore for their motto, ‘ Cuidich ’n Rhi.’ Captain Mackenzie 
then made a soldier-like speech to the men, stating the advantages which 
the 78th offered to recruits joining that corps. He said he would be glad 
to take some of the men into the regiment, where they would be sure to 
meet a number of their friends. He did not expect to get many recruits 
at present, but he wished to establish a connection between the 78th and 
the Highland Rifle Militia. Most of the men came from the north of the 
Tay and Clyde, and Gaelic was very much spoken in the ranks; the old 
Highland customs were kept up in the regiment, and annual games were 
held in it.” He thanked Colonel Ross for the opportunity he had afforded 
him of addressing the men, of whom no less than twelve at once joined 
the Buffs. Under date of 15th May 1867 the Major-General Command- 
ing the Forces in Scotland writes to the Lieutenant-Colonel Commanding 
that he “has much pleasure in transmitting to you the accompanying 
letter from the Adjutant-General expressive of the gratification of His 
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Royal Highness the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief at the endeavours 
you have made to encourage the men of the regiment under your com- 
mand to volunteer to the 78th Highlanders.” The “accompanying letter” 
was most complimentary to Colonel Ross and the officers of his regiment 
for their efforts in helping Captain Thomas Mackenzie “to establish a 
connection between the Ross-shire Buffs and the Ross-shire Militia.” 

From a census taken of the regiment this year it was found that no 
less than 418 of the men bore strictly Highland names—chiefly Mac- 
kenzies, Mackays, Sutherlands, Rosses, Munros, Macleods, and Gunns— 
and that out of a corps the full strength of which was only 515 privates, 
The others were principally the Caithness names of Dunbar, Swanson, 
Cormack, and two Smiths. In the Sutherland company, composed at that 
time entirely of men from that county, there were no fewer than nine 
“ John Mackays.” 

Before the training of 1867 Colonel Ross obtained the consent of the 
War Office to have the stores and arms of the regiment kept at Fort- 
George, and to have the quartermaster and quartermaster-sergeant stationed 
there ; and the stores and arms were accordingly removed from Dingwall to 
the Fort on the 5th of November following, the old armoury and stores at 
the former place being converted into quarters for four sergeants and one 
bugler of the permanent staff. Among the advantages of the change we 
find stated that “the men are quietly assembled and dismissed at Fort- 
George, without being exposed to the contamination of Dingwall pot- 
houses.” 

There is nothing particular to note in reference to the years 1869 and 
1870, the inspecting officer as usual speaking in the very highest terms of 
the appearance, discipline, and efficiency of the regiment ; but previous 
to the training of 1871 a change took place in the dress of the regiment 
which we very much regret, and consider, for various reasons, to have 
been a grave mistake. The reasons given in 1860 by Colonel Ross were 
perfectly sound, and nothing occurred since to alter their force. In 187] 
“the kilt, though an excellent dress for a regiment of the line or an em- 
bodied regiment of militia, was not considered suitable for a disembodied 
regiment generally called out for training in the month of April. The 
commanding officer therefore applied to Her Majesty for authority to have 
trews substituted for the kilt.” Compare this with the opinion ex- 
pressed in 1860 and quoted above. An order authorising the change was 
issued from the War Office on the 21st of April 1870, and the mistake of 
changing the dress as follows was accordingly made in 1871 :—“ Chaco— 
Green Kilmarnock with diced border, green and black, fittings of 71st 
pattern, metal bronze. Forage-cap—Glengarry, 79th pattern. Tunic— 
Highland, of green cloth. Trews—Highland, of regimental tartan, pattern 
71st foot. Waistcoat—Highland, of green cloth as at present. Boots— 
Ancle, infantry pattern.” The pipe-major and pipers were to continue 
dressed as they were. This unfortunate and unpatriotic change has since 
been followed by the Ross-shire volunteers, the Northern County forces— 
militia and volunteers—thus laying the forces open to the charge of de- 
nationalizing themselves in the matter of dress, and being possessed of 
less genuine Highland spirit and true patriotism, as exemplified by both 

services, than the neighbouring and more southerly county of Inverness, 
Of this, we have no hesitation in saying, they ought, both on patriotic 
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and national grounds, to be ashamed, and it should be rectified on the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

The inspecting-officer, Sir John Douglas, K.C.B., spoke very highly 
of the men’s cleanliness and excellent appearance in every way, the man- 
ner in which their accoutrements were kept, their marching past, their 
manual and platoon battalion movements, and the bayonet exercise, which 
he described as very excellent, stating that it “would do credit to a 
regiment of the line.” 

In 1872 the establishment of the corps was increased from 515 to 
600 privates. On the 29th of April in the same year, Captain James 
Stewart, for nearly sixteen years Adjutant of the corps, died at Dingwall, 
and a regimental order was issued expressing the sorrow of officers and 
men for the “ death of so able, active, and zealous an officer,” and, as a 
mark of respect to his memory, the officers and permanent staff were 
ordered to wear a band of crape round their left arm for the rest of the 
training. On the 22d of May immediately following, Captain (now 
Major) Thomas Mackenzie, of the 78th Highlanders, was appointed to 
succeed Captain Stewart as adjutant of the regiment, he being seconded 
in the Buffs while holding the appointment. A regiment of the line 
being stationed at Fort-George in 1873, the corps was not called out for 
training until the 20th of June, they having to be accommodated partly 
in casemates and partly under canvas. Notwithstanding the lateness of 
the season and other disadvantages, 685 officers and men were present at 
this training out of an effective force of 730. Colonel Ross “ having as- 
certained that absence from their industries, at that season, would entail 
great pecuniary loss and disastrous results to many of the men, especially 
to the fishermen, was so gratified to find his men still so mindful of their 
militia engagements that he applied for and obtained leave to dismiss 330 
rank and file a week before the termination of the training.” 

In 1873, also, died Dr Brydon, C.B., surgeon of the regiment, and 
was succeeded by Deputy-Inspector-General of Hospitals, William Ord 
Mackenzie of Culbo. No officer’s name was more familiar in the British 
Army than that of Dr Brydon; he being the sole survivor from the 
massacre of British troops in the Khoord Cabul pass in January 1842 
who reached Jellallabad in safety. An army of 4500 men, with 12,000 
camp followers, was simply écrasé, The few ladies and officers seized as 
hostages by Akbar Khan were afterwards liberated by Pollock’s force ; 
but of the fate of 16,500 human beings, Brydon only was left to recount 
the final horrors. He and Havelock were probably the only two soldiers 
who formed part of the “Illustrious Garrison” of Jellallabad, and who 
lived to participate in the equally illustrious defence of Lucknow. Dr 
Brydon received the medal for the defence of Jellallabad; that for the 
subsequent re-occupation of Afghanistan under Pollock ; the medal for 
the second Burmese war; and for the defence of Lucknow, the Indian 
mutiny medal and clasp, a year’s extra service, and the Companionship of 
the Bath. He was thrice wounded during the retreat from Cabul, and once, 
severely, at Lucknow, and died full of years and honours, enjoying the 
esteem and regard of all who knew him. 

On the 17th of January 1874, a letter was received ordering the enrol- 
ment of 120 privates with the view of raising the strength of the corps 
from a six company regiment of 600 privates to an eight company one of 
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720 privates. By the 14th of February the required number were en- 
rolled, but the additional officers and non-commissioned officers were not 
appointed until the 22d of April—too late for the training of 1874. An 
order having been issued that officers holding appointments both in 
militia and volunteer regiments could no longer be permitted to hold 
these double appointments, Sir Kenneth 8. Mackenzie of Gairloch, Bart., 
who was captain of the Gairloch, or 9th company of Ross-shire volunteers, 
resigned, in 1874, the senior majority, to which he had been promoted 
in the Highland Rifle Militia in 1870, and was succeeded by A. U. Mac- 
leay, the present senior major. The latter was succeeded in his old rank 
by Captain Roderick G. Mackenzie of Flowerburn, who thus obtained his 
majority on the 10th of March 1875. The effective force this year num- 
bered 781 officers and men, of whom 734 attended at Fort-George. In 
1875 734 were present out of 778, while in 1876 no less than 834, out 
of an effective force of 872 officers and men, attended. 

During the first “seven years in which the musketry performances of 
militia have been published, the average position of the regiment has been 
3°42.” Last year the regiment stood second in the list of all the militia 
regiments in the kingdom for merit in musketry firing, and it did so five 
times out of the nine years in which (since 1870) the results have been 
made public. In 1876 there were vacancies for 18 men to complete the 
quota of 25 per cent. of the whole establishment of privates entitled to 
join the militia reserve, but no less than eighty volunteered for the eighteen 
vacancies. This having been reported to head-quarters, special authority 
was granted for the enlistment into the reserve of the whole number, the 
regiment thus holding in readiness that year for service in the regular 
army, in case of war, no less than 242 men who went through two or 
more trainings, were upwards of nineteen years of age, 5 feet 6 inches 
and upwards in height, and over 35 inches in chest measurement. 

Owing to the late period at which the orders were issued from the 
War Office for the training of 1877, there was no time to drill the recruits 
before the date ordered for the assembly of the regiment, and it was, in 
consequence, arranged that the recruits should be called out on the 21st 
of September. The regiment assembled at Fort-George in April as usual, 
on which occasion Colonel Ross made his famous war speech, when every 
man in the regiment volunteered to proceed on army service, in case of war 
in the East of Europe, Captain Thomas Mackenzie, of the 7éth High- 
landers, having completed his five years term of the adjutancy on the 21st 
of May this year, he was succeeded in that appointment on the 4th of July 
by Captain Charles J. B. Stewart, of the same regiment, the present 
adjutant of the corps, who was not long in earning special notice at the 
War Office for his efficiency. The recruits were called out under his 
command, on the 21st of September following, for 84 days, and, on the 
11th of December, were inspected by Colonel Duncan Baillie, commanding 
the 55th Sub-District, on which occasion that officer expressed himself as 
being highly satisfied with the appearance, drill, and discipline of the 
men. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant Ross being on sick leave during the 
training of 1878, the regiment was commanded by the senior major, A. 
C. Macleay. The men behaved excellently throughout, not a single 
Offence of a serious nature having been committed during the whole 
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period. Owing to the militia reserve men having been called out for 
active service on the 3d of April 1878, 260 men were transferred to the 

55th Brigade Depdt, at Fort-George, for service with the depdt of the 71st 

Highland Light Infantry, where they remained until the demobilization 

of the reserve on the 31st of July 1878. The number of militia reserve 

men on the date of the mobilization of the reserves, was 274, of whom 

260 were transferred to the depét of the 71st Highland Light Infantry. 

The Commanding Officer subsequently received the following letter from 

Colonel Duncan Baillie, commanding the 55th Sub-District ; and it amply 

proves that the militia reserve men, when on army service, fully main- 

tained the high character always borne by the men of the Highland Rifle 

Militia :—“ Colonel Baillie has great pleasure in sending some remarks 

made by his Royal Highness the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, 

which apply to the reserve men of the Highland Rifle Militia. The 

Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief is much pleased with everything 

connected with this Brigade Depét, which, at the time of the inspection, 

numbered over 800 rank and file, owing to the influx of the reserve 

soldiers. The conduct of the men, including the militia reserve, as 
evinced by the very small number of courts-martial and desertions, is 
creditable alike to all concerned. Colonel Baillie wishes to thank the 
reserve men of the Highland Rifle Militia for their good conduct whilst 
attached to the Brigade Depét, which is a credit to themselves, and the 

regiment they belong to.” In 1879 Colonel Baillie inspected the regi- 
ment in marching order on the 28th of April, and on the following day 
it was inspected in review order by Major-General R. Bruce, commanding 
the North British District, when he took occasion to speak in highly 
complimentary terms of the smart and soldier-like appearance of the men, 

as well as of the high state of discipline to which the regiment had at- 
tained, as evinced by the precision with which the various movements 
and exercises were performed, and which he considered the more satis- 
factory from the fact that the length of the term of training had been 
changed from twenty-seven to twenty days. During the review we heard 
him repeatedly expressing his great admiration, especially of the sword 
exercise as performed by the regiment, and saying, though he regretted to 
have to admit it, that they “would beat even some of the line regiments’” 
At the conclusion of this training one hundred of the men offered to join 
the militia reserve, but as the establishment was already exceeded by 
forty-four men, their services were declined by the authorities, 

During the training of 1880 the corps maintained its previous high 
character. On the 29th April, one week before the conclusion of the 
training, the regiment was seen on parade by Major-General Hope, C.B., 
commanding the North British District, who remarked that he had often 
heard of “The Highland Rifles,” and now that he had seen them he 
could say that he was highly pleased with them in every way. He par- 
ticularly commended their steadiness, adding that he had seen regiments 
of the line not so steady. 

The greatest improvement which has taken place in the organisation 
of the militia has been the establishment of a proper system of drill for 
the recruits. In 1858, the first training that took place after the disem- 
bodiment of the militia in 1856, there was no preliminary training of 

recruits. In 1859 one week was allowed for this purpose, in 1860 it was 
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increased to a fortnight, and subsequently to four weeks. In 1875 a 
circular was issued, in which it was left optional to commanding officers 
either to apply for a minimum of five weeks’ recruit drill or a maximum 
of eight weeks, to be followed by the usual training of 27 days with the 
regiment ; or they were allowed to call out the recruits for twelve weeks’ 
preliminary drill, and then to dismiss them to their homes previous to 
the assembly of the regiment. 

The latter system has been adopted by Colonel Ross for the last three 
years. He found that when the recruits were trained for eight weeks 
they attained a fair amount of proficiency, but that when the regiment 
assembled for training the recruits deteriorated very much during the 27 
days allowed for that purpose, as the attention of the permanent staff could 
not be exclusively devoted to them ; these non-commissioned officers having, 
of course, many other important duties to attend to. The recruits are now, 
however, trained thoroughly for three months, and are then dismissed to 
their homes before the assembly of the regiment at Fort-George. This plan, 
we are informed on the best authority, has been found to work admirably. 
Militiamen are now enrolled to serve for six years instead of five as formerly. 
Those joining the Highland Rifles are treated as recruits for the first year 
of service, and come out as trained soldiers for the remaining five. The 
three months’ system of recruit drill is popular among the men, taking 
place, as it does, during the months of January, February, and March, a 
time of year when there is little or no work going on in the Highlands. 
This system of recruit drill has been adopted by a good many artillery 
regiments, but as yet by few, if any, infantry militia corps. 

The following are the present officers of the regiment :—Colonel Ross of 
Cromarty, lieutenant-colone: commandant, no colonel having been appointed 
since the death of Colonel Mackenzie Fraser on the 7th of March 1871. 
Colonel Ross was gazetted captain in the corps on 3d November 1854, 
major on 26th November 1855, and lieutenant-colonel commandant on 
the 19th January 1856. Major A. C. Macleay, lieutenant 7th February 
1863, captain 3d of April 1865, major 12th December 1870. Major 
Roderick G. Mackenzie of Flowerburn, captain 26th December 1866, 
major 10th March 1875. Captains H. L. Rose of Tarlogie, appointed 
14th April 1870; Hector Munro, Younger of Fowlis, 31st January 1871 ; 
J. C. Ross-Grove of Invercharron, 21st June 187) ; Colin Mackenzie, late 
of the 78th Highlanders, 11th June 1873; and N. F. Scobie, lieutenant 
17th December 1870, captain March 1874. The Lieutenants are W. 
Stirling, J. H. Henderson, G. F. H. Dillon, G. McK. G. Munro, H. R. 
Baird, ‘T. Grant, A. Newnham-Davis, C. J, Wimberley, and Second-Lieu- 
tenants M. Mackenzie, and J. Stirling. Adjutant, Captain Charles J. B. 
Stewart, 78th Highlanders ; Surgeon-Major, William Ord Mackenzie of 
Culbo, Deputy-Inspector General of Army Hospitals, appointed 3d June 
1873 ; Surgeon, John Corbet ; Quarter-Master, H. L. Maclennan. 

Among the permanent staff may be mentioned Sergeant-Major A. 
Sutherland, Pipe-Major Ronald Mackenzie, of the 78th Highlanders, 
Sergeant R. F. Mackenzie (84th regiment), orderly-room clerk ; Colour- 
Sergeants J. Morrison (late 93d Highlanders), G. Brown (late 49th regi- 
ment), Murdoch Macrae (78th), A. Bisset (78th), J. Campbell (71st), and 
J. Clark (93d); Sergeants J. Crawford (78th) and J. Macvean (42d 
Highlanders). A. M. 
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No. III, 


In our last article reference was made to the long standing feud between 
the Earl of Caithness and Lord Oliphant, and, considering the spirit of 
the times, there is nothing surprising in the circumstance that the Earl 
should have attempted any tactics that might suit him to gratify his 
spirit of revenge. The Earl had a formidable weapon in holding the 
office of heritable Justiciar of “the whole bounds of Caithness, Suther- 
land, and Strathnaver, from Portinculter to Pentland Firth, and from the 
east sea to the west sea, as far as the diocese of Caithness extends,” and 
through its agency he hoped to crush, or at least to weaken, the power of 
Lord Oliphant. Pretexts for raising quarrels were easily got, and there 
is little doubt that the Earl used his high office in a manner that suited 
his own interests and personal inclinations. In 1566 we find several 
parties praying the Privy Council to exempt them from the Earl’s juris- 
diction, as he intended, “ under pretence of justice, to put them to de- 
struction, notwithstanding the crewell slauchtir of Robert Sutherland and 
mutilation of William Sutherland in Lathrinfule of his left hand.” In 
the same year the Earl of Caithness presented a petition to the Privy 
Council complaining that the parties who had previously complained 
against him had “ raised fyre and brint the hous of Andro Bayne in Eister 
Alieht (Clyeht),” and that although he had summoned them to stand trial 
for their crimes they failed to appear. He further averred that they were 
protected in Beredaill Castle by Lord Oliphant, where they could not be 
apprehended—that he had subsequently to capture the castle by force, 
but that it was afterwards retaken at night. He therefore craved the 
Privy Council to charge the Sutherlands to deliver it to Lawrence, Master 
of Oliphant, and in the event of his not taking possession thereof, that 
keepers should be appointed by the Crown. 

Mr Anderson in his interesting volume on the Oliphants in Scotland, 
quotes a complaint which Lord Oliphant submitted to the Privy Council 
in 1569. It appears that John, Master of Caithness, besieged Auldwick 
Castle, and that, after a siege of eight days, the inmates had to surrender 
on account of having no water to drink. The complaint also discloses a 
state of matters existing in the town of Wick, which may be somewhat 
interesting to the quiet citizen of the present day. The complaint sets 
forth that Lawrence, Lord Oliphant, “ being in the toun of Weik eftir 
dennar, passing to the feildis in pastyme convenient,” when he was met 
by Andro Keyth and others. An altercation took place which nearly 
ended in blows, and had not Lord Oliphant exercised great patience, 
while commanding his servants not to interfere, “‘ greit blude” would 
have been “sched.” Lord Oliphant thereupon returned to Auldwick 
Castle, and “eftir he had sowpit that samyn nycbt,” he received intelli- 
gence that Andro Keyth and his friends were to invade the dwelling- 
house in Wick of Maister Thomas Keir, and in order that no injury 
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would be done to Maister Thomas, he sent some of his servants to Wick 
to see what might happen. The servants went, and on returning home 
to Auldwick Castle, they beheld Andro Keyth “‘and his cumpany of 
quhilk nowmer sevin bowmen standing in arrayit battell at the Marcat 
Croce of Weik—to quhome or thai approcheit be the space of ane pair of 
buttis, the said Andro maid schot at the saidis Lord Oliphantis servandis, 
and befoir ony swerd wes drawin on other side, sevin gentilmen, his ser- 
vandis, wes hurt and mutilat with arrows.” During the course of the 
same evening Andro and his company grievously oppressed the servants 
and retainers of Lord Oliphant in the town of Wick, and despoiled and 
robbed them of their goods. Immediately thereafter Lord Oliphant had 
the misfortune of being besieged in his own castle by John, Master of 
Caithness, with a considerable force of men. The complaint narrates 
that he came “ with a greit nowmer of armit men, and besieged the said 
Lord Oliphant’s place and Castell of Auldweik, his proper persoun being 
thairin for the tyme, be the space of aucht dayis or thairby nixt thair- 
eftir.” The castle was surrendered ; and Lord Oliphant was summoned 
in the autumn of the same year to appear at a Court to be held at Thurso 
by the Earl as the Heritable Justiciar of the County, but as Lord Oli- 
phant did not appear, the Earl denounced him a rebel. We understand 
that the letters of denunciation are in the charter chest of the present 
Earl of Caithness at Barrogill Castle. The tables were, however, turned 
on the Earl, for he had to appear in the month of November following 
before the Privy Council, when Lord Oliphant had the good fortune of 
being freed from the Earl’s jurisdiction. Further the Earl had, in 1582, 
the misfortune of being deprived of the office of Heritable Justiciar, at 
the instance of the Earl of Huntly, Sheriff of Inverness, and of the Earl 
of Sutherland. 

There is a legend connected with Auldwick Castle which may be in 
some way connected with the siege by the Master of Caithness. It is 
referred to by Mr James Traill Calder, the Caithness poet, in his poem of 
“The Soldier’s Bride,” under the heading of “ The Story of the Black 
Chief.” The story runs that Lord Oliphant had a beautiful daughter 
named Rose, whose hand was demanded in holy matrimony by the Black 
Chief who resided at Keiss. Oliphant spurned the proposal, and his 
determination in the matter was immediately communicated to the Black 
Chiet by Father Gairey. The Chief was so enraged at the refusal of his 
suit that it is stated he forthwith besieged Lord Oliphant at Auldwick 
Castle, without avail for some days, but latterly, through the treachery of 
Angus Bayne, an inmate, the castle was taken, and the indwellers put to 
the sword. The Black Chief, exasperated at not discovering the beauti- 
ful Rose, set fire to the whole pile, and the lady he was in search of, 
being secreted in some part of the castle, was destroyed along with the 
premises surrounding her. Judging from all the circumstances related by 
Mr Calder, the foregoing legend in all probability is associated with the 
siege described in the complaint to the Privy Council, and the introduc- 
tion of Rose may have been added for sentimental purposes to increase 
the interest attaching to the romance. Many of the statements contained 
in the poem already referred to, are now well known to be inconsistent 
with fact. Mr Calder sums up his well-known poem in the following 
words ;— 
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But where is Rose, the ornament and pride, 
Of Auldwick Castle, while it crowned the tide ; 
Alas! she, too, hath sunk a hapless prey, 

To those wild flames, secreted where she lay, 
And this in beauty’s vernal bloom and grace, 
Perished the last and loveliest of her race. 


The exemption of the lands of the Oliphants in Caithness from the 
heritable jurisdiction of the Earl of Caithness—a jurisdiction not abo- 
lished at the time we are now writing about—did not terminate the con- 
tentions of the respective families, or at least the oppressions and plunder- 
ings of the Earl and his retainers, for in the following year David Sinclair, 
a relative of the Earl, with an armed force under cloud of night, forcibly 
ejected “Lord Oliphant’s uncle, William Oliphant,” and his servants 
from the house of Thrumster, and seized the “ guidis, geir, insicht, and 
plenishing upon the ground of the same and within the house thairof.” 
Not content with the forcible invasion and retention of Thrumster, David 
Sinclair, with sixty followers, in the same year violently seized the 
“tower and fortalice of Tusbuster and Brawin,” with the lands belonging 
thereto, and all the subjects thereon. The Sinclairs refused to give back 
the lands and others which were so violently taken from the Oliphants ; 
and in 1587 Lord Oliphant presented a complaint to the Privy Council, 
narrating the oppressions and maltreatment to which he and his followers 
were subjected at the hands of the Earl of Caithness and his retainers, 
But the day of reckoning had now come, for Lord Oliphant obtained 
letters of charge from the Privy Council against the Earl to the effect 
that the latter would be “harmless and skaithless” in his actings with 
Oliphant. The Earl, trusting no doubt in a great measure to the dis- 
tance between Caithness and the seat of Government, paid very little 
attention to the charge which he had received, and he therefore continued 
his former depredations. Lord Oliphant was determined not to be trifled 
with any longer, and the result was that the Earl, having been put to the 
horn, was charged “to pas and enter his person in warde within the 
Castell of Blackness, and to remaine thairin quhile he obeyit the com- 
mand of the said letters of horning under the pane of tressoun.” Those 
incidents are graphically described in Mr Anderson’s work on the Oli- 
phants in Scotland. 

The Oliphants were a distinguished family, and on many occasions 
their chiefs held high offices in the State. Lawrence, fourth Lord Oli- 
phant, concerning whom so much has been written in his relation to his 
differences with the Earl of Caithness, was a very exemplary and straight- 
forward man, and quite a contrast to the opponent with whom he had to 
deal in Caithness. He was, when Master of Oliphant, sent as a hostage 
to England for his father ; and in the eventful period in which he lived, 
he took a fair share of the burdens of the State. He was a member of 
the Scottish Parliament. 


The lands of the Oliphants passed out of their hands, mainly into 
those of the Earl of Caithness ; and the following among other titles are 
in the charter chest of the present Earl at Barrogill Castle—a nobleman 
who is respected by all who have had any connection with him :— 

1. Charter of the lands of Gillock, &c., by Lawrence, Lord Oliphant, 
to George, Earl of Caithness, dated 7th May 1550. 
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2. Sasine in favour of George, Earl of Caithness, on precept by 
Lawrence, Lord Oliphant, dated 28th July 1550, of Ackergill, Harland, 
Myrelandhorn, &c. 

3. Charter of lands of Ackergill, by Lawrence, Lord Oliphart, to 
George Sinclair, chancellor, dated 1st April 1574. 

4. Sasine on Keiss, Ackergill, &c., in favour of George Sinclair of 
May, on charter of Lawrence, Lord Oliphant, in 1574. 

After having referred at such length to Auldwick Castle, and to its 
successive occupants—the Cheynes, Sutherlands, and Oliphants—it may 
be desirable to go back to Mariotta, the daughter of Reginald Cheyne, 
who was married to John de Keith. Mariotta was married twice—first 
to Sir John Douglas, but there was no issue of the marriage; and after- 
wards to John de Keith. It was through this marriage that the great 
house of Keith—the Earls Marischal of Scotland—became connected with 
the county of Caithness, in which county they acquired in the course of 
time vast possessions over and above the lands of Ackergill. Buchan in 
his history of the Keith family is very meagre in his historical references 
to the family while in Caithness, and he does not give anything worthy 
of note regarding such a relationship, It will be of interest, however, for 
the Caithness men of the present day to know the territorial possessions 
in the county which belonged to the Keith family. They had part of 
the lands of Borrowston, Lybster, and Skaill, in the parish of Reay; 
part of Surdale, Claredon, Murkill, Ormelie, and Sibster, in the parish of 
Thurso; Subister, Leuaray, Greystones, Scotscalder, and Banniskirk, in the 
parish of Halkirk ; Wester Clyth, in the parish of Latheron ; Lynegar 
and Dun, in the parish of Wattin ; Brabsterdorran, in the parish of 
Bower; Tayne and Stangergill, in the parish of Olrig ; Ratter, Holland- 
maik, Corsbacky, and others, in the parish of Dunnet ; and Slicklie and 
Brabstermyre, in the parish of Canisbay. The stronghold of the Keiths 
in Caithness was Ackergill Tower, now the seat of Mr Duff Dunbar of 
Hempriggs. No evidence apparently exists as to the date of its erection, 
but it must have been built upwards of four centuries ago. Considering 
its structure, and comparing it with Auldwick Castle, it is evident that it 
was erected subsequently to the latter. It has been the residence of 
Caithness proprietors for centuries. It stands at the south end of Sinclair's 
bay, the coast along which it overlooks. The only part now standing of 
the ancient building is the tower, which is about eighty feet in height, 
and of a rectangular form. The tower consists of four storeys, two of 
which are arched, while the walls are about ten feet in thickness. A deep 
moat protected it in the land side, and even though an enemy could have 
got access to the old castle, it is surmised that he could not make much 
headway, on account of the narrowness of the winding stair, which 
enabled one man to defend the upper portions of the tower against great 
odds. Inside the castle was a well, upwards of twenty feet deep, affording 
an abundant supply of water. It is said that the well was discontinued 
to be used for the following reason. A domestic who was a negro fell 
into it and was drowned, The well was thereupon shut up, there having 
been some superstitious notion in the district that it was unsafe to drink 
water out of where a black man had lost his life. But Ackergill Tower 
has undergone many changes, and various additions and improvements 
were made to it by the late Sir George Dunbar, Baronet of Hempriggs, a 
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man of sound sense, and in an eminent degree a gentleman of great 
practical knowledge. It is reported in the district that the late Lord 
Duffus wished a window to be opened in one of the thick walls of the 
castle, but that this was a troublesome architectural difficulty, and after 
much time and labour had been wasted, his Lordship gave a large piece 
of ground about Wick to the man who carried out the operation. It is 
stated in the Origines Parochiales Scotiz that the tower or castle of 
Ackergill “was in 1538 granted with the half of the lands to William, 
Earl Marischal, and Lady Margaret Keith, his wife,” but it must bé 
borne in mind that the castle was built long before that time, as it formed 
the residence of the Keiths in Caithness for many generations previously. 
It afterwards passed into the hands of the Earl of Caithness, from whom 
it went into the possession of Lord Glenorchy. It was purchased from 
the latter by the Dunbars of Hempriggs. 

Situated a short distance from Ackergill Tower, and not far from 
Girnigoe, was the chapel of St Aire, which would no doubt have been the 
ecclesiastical establishment to which the inmates of the two strongholds 
would resort. Mr Calder in his History of Caithness calls it the chapel 
of St Tears, and mentions that it was vulgarly called St Tayre. He 
states that “it was dedicated to the holy tears shed by the mothers at 
Bethlehem over their children that were slain by the command of Herod, 
and was held in great veneration by the inhabitants of the district.” 
But to whatever object it might have been dedicated, we do not see our 
way to concur in the name give it by Mr Calder, as it appears in old 
writs as “Sanctus Airis.” In this we share the opinion of the late Mr 
Miller, Town-Clerk of Wick, who maintained that St Aire was the proper 
name of the chapel. While the little building itself is all gone, its site is 
still pointed out, and although practically not a vestige of the chapel is to 
be seen, it was for generations the sacred edifice which the people of the 
district frequented, not only for religious rites and ceremonies,.but also 
for legal purposes, such as are now administered in the civil courts of the 
county. The principal officials of the chapel held courts from time to 
time. The following is an instance of their authority, and as showing 
what was transacted in it, the original of which is in the charter chest of 
the Earl of Caithness at Barrogill Castle :—* Act appointing tutors and 
curators to Helen Brisbane, 4th August 1546. Before Alexander Suther- 
land, dean and vicar general of Caithness. Court held in the chapel of 
St Aire.” Even after the protestant form of worship had assumed its 
supremacy in the county, the chapel still continued to be an object of 
interest, if not of religious awe and dread, to the inhabitants of the 
district, and its site is shown at the present day as worthy of the attention 
of the stranger. The Rev. Charles Thomson, late minister of the Free 
Church of Wick, in the New Statistical Account of Scotland states that it 
was customary for the people “to visit the chapel of St Tears on 
Innocents’ Day, and leave in it bread and cheese as an offering to the 
souls of the children slain by Herod, but which the dog-keeper of a 
neighbouring gentleman used to take out and give to the hounds.” This 
might have been so upwards of a century ago, but there is no trace of it 
within the memory of man, 

( To be Continued.) 


WIcK. G, M, SUTHERLAND, 
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TIGH-DIGE NAM FEAR EACHANNACH, 


[Composed by Atexanper Camppett—Alustair Buidhe MacIamhair 
—to Gairloch House, finding it, on a certain occasion, unoccupied by the 
family. The house itself is supposed to be lamenting its tenantless posi- 
tion, Ep, O.M.] 

——— 


’S uaigneach an nochd tha geatachan 
Tigh-dige na’m fear Eachannach ; 
Tha caochladh mor ri fhaicinn ann ; 
Tha Teaghlach na’m fear gaisgeanta 
Air a ghlasadh, ’se gun cheol. 


Tha’n Teaghlach mheadhrach, mhanranach 
Bha sugach, muirneil, aileiseach, 

Fo ghruaim, gun fhuaim, gun ghaireachdaich, 
Gun ol, gun cheol d’a bhairigeadh, 

Mar a b’abhaist do na seoid. 


Chunncas uair gu’m b’fhuirmeil sibh, 
Le cuirt ; bha cliu feadh Alba oirbh, 
Fir aotram ’shiubhal gharbhlaichean 
’S iad sunndach, luthair, anmanta, 
Neo-chearbach anns an toir. 

’S bha Ceannard fialaidh fiughantach, T 
Bha miadhail, rianail, curamach, j 
Ceann-uidhe chliar, ’us dhiulanach 

"San Teaghlach mheadhrach, mhuirneil ud, 
’Tha ’nochd gun smud, gun cheo. 
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’S nuair dh’eireadh stri no streup oirbh, 
Bu lionmhor laoch a dh’eireadh leibh ; 
Fir mhaoitheach, fhuilteach, gheur lannach, 
’S iad strac-bhuilleach, sar-bheumanta, 
Nach geilleadh ’us iad beo. 
Clann Eachainn Ruaidh na’m brataichean, 
Bha piceach, piopach, baitealach, 
’S iad meanmnach, strannmhor, tartarach 
Fir dhana, laidir, fhaicealach, 
Neo-lapanach ’san toir. 
Hi ’S leat shios ’us shuas ‘an Gearrloch iad ; 

! A h-iasg, a feidh, sa fasaichean, 
A beinn, a strath, ’sa h-airidhean : 
it Bi'dh machair agus Gaidhealtachd 
A’ geilleadh dha na seoid. 
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’S gur lionmhor oigear maiseach a 
Bhitheas cianail a ’dol seachad 

Fo’n Tigh Mhor bu mhuirneil macanan, 
’S iad a’ cuimhneachadh a mharcuis ( 


A bhiodh aca mu do bhord, 
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Bha ’n Tigh ’san Teaghlach ainmeil anns 
Na h-uile taobh dh’am falbhadh tu, 

Le miadh, le cliu, s’le anabharra ; 

’S gu’m b’iongantach le seanchaidhean 
An aimsir so ’thighinn oirnn. 

Is trom a sgath an t-eug orm, 

Is fhada ’dh’ fhag e eis orm ; 

Thug e dhiom na laoich nach treigeadh mi, 
Na leomhain fheuarail ghleusda, 

Mo chreach leir! nach eil iad beo. 


’S bho’n la a dh’fhag na h-uaislean mi, 
Cha’n fhacas tathaich sluaigh umam, 
Cha chualas ceol no fuaim annam, 

’S air fhad ’s do’m bi mi uainigneach 
Bi'dh mo ghruaim a’dol ni’s mo. 


Ach ged a tha mi gruaimeanach, 
Tha duil agam ri fuanacadh ; 

Gur fearail treubhach m’ uachdaran, 
An leomhan tapaidh suairce, 

Ni e suas dhomh m’ aobhar bhroin. 





Tue following prospectus has just been issued :— 
THE INVERNESSIAN: 
An Independent Monthly Journal of Eight Pages Foolscap, 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
Conducted by AtexanperR Mackenzir, F.S.A. Scot., Editor of 
the Celtic Magazine. 
—_—o—— 


Tue first number of the Jnvernessian will appear on the afternoon of 
Saturday, the 30th of October 1880, and on the third Saturday of each 
succeeding month throughout the year, Special editions will be pub- 
lished on special occasions. 

It will be particularly devoted to an independent, fair, and fearless 
criticism of public men and measures in Inverness and throughout the 
Highlands generally. At the same time care will be taken to supply 
matter of an entertaining and instructive character to the general reader. 

While the actions of public men, as such, will be examined and 
criticised with a firm hand, anything of a private or personal character 
will be rigorously excluded. The public conduct of our public men is as 
legitimate a subject for fair and honest criticism as the plans of our public 
buildings. It is generally felt that there is in this respect an open field 
in Inverness, the occupation and cultivation of which will prove advan- 
tageous to local interests. 

The correspondence columns of the Invernessian will be open to all 
parties, without distinction of politics or creed, so long as communications 
on public questions are temperately written and devoid of personal re- 
flections of a private nature. 
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Special arrangements will be made with Advertisers for the insertion 
of their Advertisements at one rate of charge in both the Invernessian and 
the Celtic Magazine, thus providing them with unsurpassed facilities for 
bringing their announcements under the notice of all classes of society. 

Those not subscribing for the Celtic Magazine can only be supplied 
with the Jnvernessian through the booksellers. 

The Trade supplied, on favourable terms, by the Publishers, 


A, & W. MACKENZIE, Celtic Magazine Office, 
2 NESS BANK, INVERNESS. 
2 Ness Bank, Inverness, 20th August 1380. 





Genealogical Hotes and Queries. 


ty 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Tue Saaws.—Apropos to your reference in last Celtic Magazine to 
the forthcoming “ History of the Clan Chattan,” perhaps it is not gener- 
ally known that a colony or section of the Shaws, one of the branches of 
the Clan Chattan, settled many years ago in the Black Isle, in the 
parishes of Urray and Killearnan. Their descendants are now known in 
English as Mackays ; but the distinction between themselves and the 
Mackays of Sutherlandshire is still kept up in the vernacular, the latter 
being called MacAoidhs ; the former MacHiis, pronounced the same as 
the English form of the word Mackays. 

Their coat of arms too is altogether different from that of Lord Reay, 
and from that of the Shaws of the south. On one of their tombstones in 
the Killichrist burying-ground their arms are beautifully sculptured of a 
date nearly two hundred years ago. The figures in the four quarters of 
the shield are intensely Celtic ; but the heraldic tinctures are not seen. 

Perhaps this may prove interesting to other Shaws, and to the his- 
torian of the Clan—Mr Macintosh Shaw. A. R. 

Tae Macponatps or Batranatp.—In reply to A. Macdonald, in 
your last issue, this family is descended from Donald Macdonald, com- 

monly called “ Donald Herrach,” son of Hugh Macdonald, first baron of 
Sleat. Hugh of Sleat was a brother of John, last Lord of the Isles, and son 
of Alexander, last Earl of Ross. The Balranald crest is the same as that 
of the Macdonalds of Sleat—“ A hand in armour, holding a cross crosslet, 
fitchee, gules.” The motto is, “ Per mare, per terras,” M, A. 

[See “History of the Macdonalds,” in present number of Celtic 
Magazine, for further details regarding the ancestors of Balranald. 
Fuller particulars, and a complete genealogy to date, will be given in that 
work when published in a separate form.—Eb, C. M. ] 





QUERY. 

THE MURDERED CHIEF OF GLENCOE.—Does any information exist as to where 
Ian and Alastair, the two sons of the murdered Chief of Glencoe, fled after the 
massacre? Are there any proofs that either of them or their direct descendants sub- 
sequently settled in a Perthshire parish, as by some they are understood to have done? 

LeiTH. F, J. M. 
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TEACHING GAELIC IN SCHOOLS. 
— 


Wuar a pleasure it is to read the following extract from the report recently 
sent by Mr Jolly, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools in the 
North, to the Education Department, after the flippant, misleading, 
narrow, and crude remarks on the same subject sent last year to the De- 
partment by Messrs Ross and Sime, two of our Gaelic “electro-plated 
Saxon” inspectors, as they have been so aptly designated. These 
gentlemen claimed attention on the grounds of a knowledge of Gaelic 
which they did not possess, while Mr Jolly advocates the claims of the 
Highland people on broad, educational, and common-sense principles, and 
a ten years’ discriminating experience and enquiry for himself into the 
wants and desires of the people among whom he so long and so well 
served his country as an educationist of broad and enlightened views and 
sympathies. The departure of such a man from amongst us is a loss to 
the whole Highlands, and we are glad to find him placing on record, in 
such a form and in such good taste, his acknowledgments that the advan- 
tages and civilities of the position were not altogether on one side. The 
conclusion of his report is as follows :— 


I beg once more, especially in the prospect of leaving the north, to 
recur to the question of the teaching of Gaelic, as it was last year again 
brought under your Lordships’ notice by two of my colleagues, whose 
opinions carry special weight from the fact of their being Gaelic speakers 
and students, and as it is one on which your Lordships’ ultimate decision 
is earnestly anticipated by those interested. I shall confine myself to a 
brief correction of misunderstandings connected with the demands made 
by the reasonable advocates of the place of Gaelic in the education of the 
Highland child, and a short statement of what these demands really are. 
The subject is one on which a Saxon is as competent to form an opinion 
as a Gael, for, in so far as it concerns the Education Department, it is a 
purely educational question, to be answered on educational principles. I 
have myself presumed to express my conclusions in regard to it only after 
ten years’ observation and inquiry in the Highlands themselves, and some 
study of its literature through translations, which knowledge may, how- 
ever, not be quite valueless for judgment. 

Certain side issues have been imported into the discussion, on which 
a few remarks are necessary. First, the Highland child should and must 
learn English as fully as possible: any dubiety on this point may be at 
once dismissed. There is no doubt that the Highland people wish to 
learn it, for they are far too practical, notwithstanding their poetry, 
not to see its need and utility; but I greatly mistake if it is true, as is 
asserted, that they do not cherish and wish to know and read Gaelic also, 
Even if they had so far degenerated as to despise their mother tongue 
while speaking it, their opinion should be disregarded, and their children 
treated better than their parents desire and deserve. As far as it is edu- 
cational, the question is not one regarding the desirability or otherwise of 
conserving the Gaelic language, a speculation quite apart from the subject ; 
it solely concerns its right use while it exists, Nor is it affected, as to 
educational action, by any statistics in regard to the exact number of 
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Gaelic speakers in the country. They form a large section of our people 
—that is enough—and your Lordships have to legislate educationally for 
these. Nor would the question be altered in any way by a settlement of 
the problem of the absolute value, age and contents of Gaelic literature 
and the authenticity of portions of it, or of its relative value as compared 
with English. The literature is declared by competent authorities to be 
of no mean worth, and there is no doubt that such a literature might be 
made a potent instrument in certain important elements of Highland 
education. No one advocates exclusive Gaelic culture, which would be 
most unwise, even were the literature higher than it is, for both English 
and Gaelic literature should be studied by the Highland child. It is 
simply asked to have the place of the native literature, with its special 
avenues to the native mind, recognised in the native culture. 

Amidst the intemperance of both the over-zealous friends and foes of 
the language, whom the polemics of the subject have excited, the real 
educational problem at issue is simple and precise, and may be briefly 
stated. 

In the Highlands we find a people whose native tongue is Gaelic, the 
language of their homes and their worship, known to them with all the 
intimacy and ease of a vernacular. It is necessary, however, that they 
should also acquire the foreign tongue, English, for utilitarian and higher 
ends. 

Surely, in teaching this foreign language, it is only sound sense and 
good philosophy to employ the native tongue, which first carries the in- 
telligence, to make the teaching of English intelligent—very much in the 
earlier stages, and decreasingly as power over English is obtained. This 
is already wisely conceded in the Code in regard to the lower Standards, 
in which the Intelligence grant may be gained by questioning in Gaelic, 
a concession which it would be detrimental to Highland education to 
withdraw. If a Gaelic teacher does not utilise Gaelic to increase real 
knowledge of English at this stage, he violates the principles of training 
and throws away an excellent educational tool. 

The question regarding which alone there should exist any variety of 
educational opinion is, that of the use or non-use of the native literature 
as an element in Jater culture. It cannot, I think, be doubted that this 
literature could have a unique cultural power which no foreign literature 
can have, however relatively superior to it ; and it would seem only wise 
and right to utilise this in the education of the child, for if we do not so 
employ it, we neglect a vitalising factor in his training. He ought, 
therefore, to be made able to read intelligently his own tongue, and to 
enjoy and be educated by its best contents. This all true principles of 
education recommend, where the native literature has any such power, 
which Gaelic literature in many important elements possesses, especially 
in expressing the universal feelings of the human heart and the beauties 
of nature. 

To secure this educative experience, it is asked that when the High- 
land child, having reached the 4th Standard, has surmounted the me- 
chanical difficulties of reading and is more capable of profiting by the 
subject matter, he should be taught to read the Gaelic he already speaks, 
and be introduced to the literary stores it contains. Hence the demand 
that Gaelic should be included in the Specific Subjects. As a matter of 
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justice, the request is singularly fair; as an educational position, en- 
lightened. Financially considered, it is mild and reasonable, for it would 
not increase the expenditure of the Department one penny, because, if 
taught, it would simply take the place of some other subject. 

It is a mistake to think that the teaching of Gaelic in the higher 
classes would hinder progress in English. Rightly treated, it would 
greatly assist progress, for it would afford the important intellectual gym- 
nastic of inter-translation between two languages, and give him the intel- 
lectual gain claimed for the study of two tongues. Indeed, this teaching 
of Gaelic in the higher Standards I should even recommend, if only to 
give the child a better knowledge of English at this riper age. 

I need only refer to the additional very weighty reason for teaching 
him to read his native tongue, that of enabling him to read the language 
of his devotions and the Book of his highest hopes. 

These two positions are all that are contended for by the great majority 
of the advocates of Gaelic in schools. The half of their demand has 
already been conceded by your Lordships, that of its use in the earlier 
stages ; the other still waits for your decision. The Educational Institute 
of Scotland, representing the general views of Scottish schoolmasters, 
Highland and Lowland, has recently joined in the same recommendation. 


RETROSPECT OF WORK IN THE NORTH. 


In the prospect of leaving the north, after eleven years’ residence, it 
is natural to reflect on past varied experiences in this interesting region. 
For years I traversed the seven northern counties, travelling from 
10,000 to 12,000 miles annually in the old days of denominational in- 
spection, with scattered schools, in poor but picturesque buildings, with 
poorer educational appliances, where, however, most praiseworthy work 
was achieved in circumstances now, happily, difficult to realise. Seven 
years ago, all this was changed by the passing of the Act of 1872, when 
the conduct of education became a function of the whole people under 
Government regulation, with the national purse to supply the necessary 
means, instead of the scattered and imperfect voluntary agencies that had 
so honourably done the work ii the past. The new system, with the 
enormous burdens involved in the Highlands, was bravely accepted, and 
has been carried out with an enlightened generosity that is the best pledge 
of future success. 

At first, with the self-sufficient prejudices of the southern Saxon, I 
looked upon my transference to the north with disappointment, as a kind 
of banishment to boreal darkness, but I now regard my lengthened sojourn 
here as a valuable experience for life. No one knows Scotland physically, 
scientifically, socially, educationally, or religiously, who is ignorant of the 
Highlands with their many important special problems, interesting to all 
students of nature and humanity, and of the social condition of our people ; 
and into these the life of an inspector gives unwonted opportunities of 
looking, for which I shall ever feel thankful. The picturesqueness, too, 
of the work, and the many exquisite scenes hidden away in remote corners 
accessible to few to which the needs of inspection introduce one, have 
been more than sufficient return for much severe, if not dangerous, travel 
by sea and land, and have furnished countless delightful memories, 
These have been heightened by the thousand pleasant oftices of hospitality 
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truly Highland, which will ever be warmly remembered but can never be 
adequately repaid. 

My connexions with the hard-working and estimable men and women 
who conduct Highland education under conditions incredible to those 
unacquainted with the district have, with rare exceptions, been of the 
pleasantest kind, and I herewith tender them my sincere thanks for their 
kindly forbearance and genial friendliness under the many trying relations 
between the critic and the criticised, on which, in this case, so much of 
vital moment depends. 

The character of the work presented in school has generally been most 
praiseworthy, especially when the whole circumstances are considered, 
and has borne favourable comparison with that of the rest of the country 
in tone, results and extent of study. The future of Highland education 
may be anticipated with assured confidence: for the people set a high and 
growing value upon the school ; the children are unusually apt and willing, 
with emotional elements of higher culture too often wanting in their Saxon 
compeers ; the school managers have, in general, proved themselves liberal 
and enlightened ; and the teachers are, as a whole, earnest, hard-working, 
and capable. 

I leave the north, and the many good friends I have found here, with 
real regret, and only in prospect of other advantages, and I shall ever 
cherish towards the Highlands the deepest interest and affection. 








THE REV. ALEX. MACGREGOR, M.A., A CHIEFTAIN.—At 
a special meeting recently held of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, the 
members did themselves and their Society the honour of unanimously 
electing the Rev. Alex. Macgregor as one of their Honorary Chieftains. 
This should have been done long ago; but “ better late than never.” 
We do not know at the present moment any one who so well deserves 
the honour, if services to the Gaelic and Celtic cause generally are to be 
the leading qualifications. ‘“ Bithidh iteagan boidheach air na h-eoin a 
thig fad as,”, (Far birds have fine feathers), is a proverb which is not al- 
together inapplicable to the conduct of the more active members of the 
Gaelic Society, else Mr Macgregor’s great and long-sustained services to 
the Celts and their cause would have been acknowledged in this form 
long ago. The number of honorary chieftains is limited to seven, and ac- 
cording to the constitution, as printed in vol. ii. of the Transactions of the 
Society, the honour can only be conferred upon “ gentlemen who are dis- 
tinguished for Celtic literary attainments or patriotism.” Cluny Mac- 
pherson of Cluny was elected at the same time, as a special acknowledg- 
ment of the latter quality, which all will admit he deserves in an eminent 
degree. The following is the present roll of honorary chiettains in the 
order of their election :—Sir Kenneth S. Mackenzie of Gairloch, Bart. ; 
Professor John Stuart Blackie; Charles Fraser-Mackintosh of Drum- 
mond, M.P.; Duncan Davidson of Tulloch; the Rev. Alexander Mac- 
gregor, M.A.; and Cluny Macpherson of Cluny. We would suggest the 
completion of the full number by the election of the present Chief of 
the Society—the Rev. Thomas Maclauchlan, LL.D., F.S.A., Scot. ; than 
whom there is no one who better deserves the honour, 
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THE MACDONALDS AND THE MACLEODS IN HARRIS. 





a 


Art the time when the long-continued feuds between the Macdonalds and 
the Macleods were at their height, the little island of Pabbay, in the 
Sound of Harris, was the scene of the following exciting incidents. One 
day the inhabitants of the island discovered to their terror that a large 
party of the Macdonalds were approaching in their war galleys, evidently 
with the intention of attacking the island. The Macleods feeling them- 
selves too weak to meet their assailants with any reasonable chance of 
success, had recourse to stratagem. Hastily collecting their families, they 
placed all the women and children in places of safety at some distance 
from the hamlet ; then separating, they hid themselves in the numerous 
creeks and coves of the island, waiting the arrival of their relentless and 
formidable enemies with feelings of the deepest hatred. From their hiding- 
places they could see all the movements of the invaders. The Macdonalds 
landed without opposition, and leaving one man in charge of the boats, 
they advanced exultingly towards the village, which, to their pleased 
astonishment, they found deserted. Confident in their numbers and 
strength, they thought not of guarding against a surprise, but gave them- 
selves up to enjoying the good things the numerous houses afforded, and 
in collecting all the booty they could lay their hands upon. 

So soon as the Macleods saw their foes thus engaged, at a concerted 
signal they all rushed to the boats, seized and gagged the sentinel before 
he could give his companions the alarm ; then, securing him in one of the 
boats, they sent the whole fleet adrift, the tide soon carrying them far 
away. Then, hurrying to their own boats, the Macleods pulled with a will 
to the neighbouring island of Berneray, and sought the assistance of their 
kinsmen there, explaining how they had got the Macdonalds into a trap 
by cutting off their retreat. The Macleods of Berneray willingly offered 
their aid to destroy their mutual enemy, and accompanied the Pabbay 
men back to their homes. ; 

On landing, they were wiser than the Macdonalds had been, and left 
two men in charge of each boat with strict orders to prevent any of the 
Macdonalds from using them. The main body of them then marched 
quickly to what only a few hours before had been a populous and happy 
village, but which now was merely a mass of smoking ruins, only the 
church and one large house being left standing. In this house most of the 
ruthless Macdunalds were assembled with the more valuable part of the 
booty, while the rest were busily employed collecting the cattle and 
driving them to the shore. Thus it happened that the avengers were 
close upon them before they knew of their danger. Then, indeed, the 
fight was fast and furious, The sight of their ruined homes roused the 
fury of the Macleods to such a degree that each man fought with the 
strength of two ordinary men. Finding themselves unable to resist the 
deadly onslaught of the Macleods, the Macdonalds beat a retreat to where 
they had left their boats ; but, to their despair, they found them gone, 
and encountered instead the determined attack of the men left in charge 
of the Macleods’ boats. Thus they were completely hemmed in on all 
sides. Many of them in their utter despair threw themselves into the 
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raging sea, preferring a watery grave to the dishonour and defeat before 
them. Not a single man of the invaders was left to tell the mournful 
tale. The houses were rebuilt, the families re-united, and the island of 
Pabbay was never again attacked by the Macdonalds. 

Some years ago a number of human bones were discovered in the 
ground at Pabbay, which are supposed to have belonged to some of the 
Macdonalds who fell in the above conflict. It is said that there were also 
found some time ago, near the same place, eight silver rings, a brass cup, 
and a sword, all of a very ancient make ; and at the same time and spot 
the bones of a female were dug out of the ground. This female is sup- 
posed to have been the wife of the chief or leader of the Macdonald band 
above referred to, who, not anticipating such a terrible result, accompanied 
her husband to Pabbay to see the speedy manner in which his band would 
make an end of the Macleods. MAC IAN. 








MARY J. MACCOLL’S POEMS.—We are glad to find that the 
first impression of Miss Maccoll’s poems, recently noticed in these pages, 
is already out of print, and that a second edition is almost through the 
press. 

FLORA MACDONALD.—The third article on Flora Macdonald, by 
the Rev, Alex. Macgregor, M.A., will appear in our next issue. The 
delay was unavoidable for reasons which it is unnecessary here to ex- 
plain. 

THE INVERNESS DIRECTORY for 1880-81, recently issued, is 
an excellent shilling’s worth, containing as it does complete street, trade, 
professional, and official lists, all alphabetically arranged, and giving, with 
one important exception, the names of all the societies, with their officials, 
in town. On what principle, or for what reason, such an influential and 
well-known local institution as the Gaelic Society has hitherto been ex- 
cluded from this directory, it is difficult to understand. Another local 
institution somewhat similar in its aims—the Celtic Magazine—has also 
hitherto been ignored, but this year it is considered worthy of recogni- 
tion, and finds its place among our other local publications. It will, 
however, be found that even the cold shoulder of the publishers of the 
Inverness Directory will fail to extinguish such healthy institutions, and 
we would not be surprised to find even the Gaelic Society finding a place, 
as well as ourselves, in the next issue of the directory. The work is, alto- 
gether, highly creditable, and no business man amongst us can conveniently 
do without having it within reach. There is, however, one improvement 
which we would suggest—namely, to dispense with those coloured adver- 
tising leaves in the body of the book. When one is looking for a name 
it is most annoying to come across one of those stumbling-blocks in the 
way. We have removed the obstruction in our copy by the simple pro- 
cess of cutting the offensive leaves out; but the publishers might save 
us this trouble in future, and by so doing make the Directory much more 
attractive than it now is. There is a good map of the town given, which 
will be found most useful, even to permanent residents, for the town is 
growing at such a pace that many of the newer streets are unknown to 
the oldest inhabitant. 
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